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the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ia 
‘gummed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
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Editorial. 


HE apology of the Emperor of China for the murder 
of Baron von Ketteler, and the offer to pour liba- 
tions to his memory, seems to us almost infantile as 
a means of reparation for a crime which, committed 
by any European government, would involve in- 

stant war. But this proposition needs to be judged from the 
point of view of the other party in the case, Not long since 
the Emperor of China would have consented to receive the 
German emperor, seeking audience with him, not as an equal, 
but only as a vassal, prostrating himself and touching his 
forehead to the ground in token of submission. An apology 
from the Emperor of China, which must have been consented 
to by the empress dowager and her advisers, means a total 
revolution in the Chinese way of regarding the “foreign 
devils’? who live beyond the Chinese wall. If the emperor 
is allowed to go so far in admitting the rights of ‘“ outside 
barbarians,” the acknowledgment of the supremacy of inter- 
national law and the equality of nations cannot long be 
delayed. 
as a 


In our religious exchanges it is more or less openly ad- 
mitted that the “Moody revival” has seen its day and 
ceased to be. In Zion’s Herald it is said that the convic- 
tion that this specific form of evangelical revival is now a 
spent force had lain in the minds of many, and it was 
evident to his friends that Mr. Moody was one of the earliest 
to recognize the culmination of this force, and to divert it to 
other channels. Without in any way giving up evangelistic 
effort, the editor frankly admits the passing of this particular 
form of effort. He says: “Other thoughts arise in the 
same connection, and other questions as to the depth 
and vitality of a movement or force which is spent or 
dead at the end of twenty-five years. Without depreciating 
its temporary influence, it is not unfair to suggest that it was 
lacking in a profound spirituality laying hold on the rock 
foundation of Christianity,— that its apparent strength was 
in a novelty of method rather than in spiritual vitality. A 
quarter-century is but a brief period in the cycles of spiritual 
life and force. If so soon gone, Moodyism was but an eddy, 
—a ripple in the onflowing tide of Christianity. It is but 
too apparent that the awakening to spiritual life and the 
quickening of spiritual power attending the Moody meetings 
was not conserved or permanently utilized by consolidation 
in new organization, nor as applied force in old churches. 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Moody’s labors permanently 
strengthened the aggressive power of the churches in connec- 
tion with which he wrought. And it was because the ‘re- 
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vival which had such a phenomenal life’ was so soon ‘a 
spent force’ that in later years there was, on the part of 
ministers and churches, ‘a manifest and growing disinclina- 
tion to be further led along those lines which, under Mr. 
Moody’s leadership, have fruited in such blessed results.’ ” 


& 


Tue decline of the old-fashioned revival method is noted 
in many quarters. Dr. Vedder in the Bibliotheca Sacra dis- 
cusses ‘‘ Fifty Years of Baptist History,” and as an historian 
records the fact that there has been among them a weaken- 
ing of the conviction that the separate existence of their 
Church was justified by their understanding of the Bible. 
Further, he goes on to say in regard to revival work: “There 
has been a notable change in the character of preaching and 
in the methods of church work during the past fifty years. 
In these things, however, Baptists are in no way peculiar. 
They have but shared in the change that has come over 
American Christianity as a whole, and it is only the conser- 
vative that views all change with alarm who will see neces- 
sary evil in this change. One important result is, however, 
worthy of specific mention. Owing to the increasing infre- 
quency of revivals and the decline of the older evangelism, 
the majority of the converts are now received into the 
churches through the Sunday-school and the young people’s 
society. The conversion of adults becomes with every decade 
increasingly rare. It is yet too soon to measure the effects 
of this great change upon denominational life and character.” 


ed 


SEVERAL persons have objected to the phrase used recently 
by an editorial writer in the Register ; * No life lived in Pales- 
tine, two thousand years ago, could possibly satisfy the men 
of the twentieth century: it could not be final for man’s infi- 
nite quest after moral attainment.” Rightly taken, this state- 
ment might be accepted by any Trinitarian believer. The 
external life of Jesus of necessity fitted itself into the habits 
of thought and speech of the generation in which he lived. 
Innumerable responsibilities and duties, which press upon 
the modern man at the threshold of the twentieth century, 
had not even entered the minds of men at the beginning of 
the first century of the Christian era. When any one asserts 
that as much of God was manifest in Jesus as could be made 
manifest through the nature of a man, he accepts a limita- 
tion. To express his whole thought, he must add to “man” 
the words “living in Judea at that time.” When men now 
ask what Jesus would do if he were here, in most cases they 
must refer, not to what he did, because these cases had not 
then come into the thoughts of men. There were no daily 
papers, there were no trusts, there were no prohibitory laws, 
and no doctrines of universal liberty. Questions of duty 
now cannot be decided by reference to specific examples in 
the conduct of Jesus, but to that ideal of human perfection 
of which the life of Jesus was, and is, the great original. 
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THe Lvangelis/ calls attention to the practice, which is 
nothing less than scandalous, of signing petitions for move- 
ments of various kinds which mean nothing in particular to 
the signers. As an instance, a call to prayer signed by 
many eminent men was cited. One of them being ques- 
tioned concerning the movement replied that he did not 
know what was referred to. He had forgotten that he had 
signed the petition, but supposed that he did it on the gen- 
eral principle that a call to prayer was always in order. A 
common practice of another sort works mischief. Some one 
founds a new institution, or hopes todo so. He gets testi- 
monials from officials who like to see the town prosper, 
then goes to some distant community to raise money. He 
seeks out some person well known there, who obligingly 
reads the testimonials, and writes, “ I have examined Mr. So- 
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and-so’s credentials, and believe him worthy of confidence.” — 
Some other well-known person, knowing nothing about the 
case, adds his signature ; and the agent proceeds to business, 
collecting money and adding signatures as he goes. Such 
an indorsement adds nothing to the knowledge of those who 
read it which they might not have gained from reading the 
credentials for themselves. But the signature of a well- 
known neighbor carries weight, and has an influence because 
it deceives the reader. If the well-know signer should write, 
“TI know nothing about this case, but the credentials seem to 
be in due form,” the reader who is asked to give would be 
warned. 
a 


In his charge to the clergy and laity, Bishop Potter 
speaks as one having authority. He says, “The Church is 
to teach first by a Book, second by a Rite, and third by a 
Life.” Under the last head he pays a richly deserved trib- 
ute to a well-known citizen of New York: “There has gone 
to his rest since I last spoke to you here a citizen, not of 
our own communion (I mean the late Mr. Dorman B. Eaton), 
who, as an example of spotless character as a man, and of 
heroism and almost martyrdom as a citizen, deserves to be 
commemorated in some enduring monument far more than a 
good many people whom we are likely so to honor. Who of 
us here, who were citizens of New York on that dark night 
when he was stricken down by the appropriate bludgeon of 
some myrmidon of the ring that then ruled us, will forget the 
thrill of horror with which every right-minded man and 
woman among us resented that infamous outrage? But it 
never chilled a brave man’s’ patriotism, it never stayed his 
fearless hand or voice. Most significant of all, it never 
soured or imbittered his fine and high-bred chivalry of aim 
and purpose, nor, when health and strength came back to 
him, cost us or any good cause one hour possible to him for 
unselfish service Or courageous speech! “It is in such ex- 
amples that we learn what faith in God can do in making of 
our humblest gifts a righteous life for God and man. To-day 
the Church of Jesus Christ waits for such lives as witnesses, 
as beacon-lights, as, of all others, the mightiest and most re- 
sistless forces for the advancement of his kingdom on 
earth!” 

wt 


Durinc the fourth week of October two meetings will be 
held which ought to interest all ministers who are able to 
attend them; namely, the Ministers’ Institute in Worcester, 
beginning Monday evening and closing Thursday evening, 
and the annual meeting of the Sunday School Society at 
Leominster, beginning Thursday evening and closing Friday 
evening. The work of the student and the work of the 
pastor need constant re-enforcement. The preacher who 


does not replenish his mind, and seek the things that . 


quicken his spirit, is near the dead-line. It may be invisible 
to him, although plain enough to all who note his works and 
ways. New strength and inspiration come from fellowship, 
and to strengthen the bonds of fellowship is to make all the 
work of the churches easier to do and better when it is 
done. The Institute was founded at the suggestion of Dr. 
Bellows, to meet alternately with the National Conference, 
and to furnish a meeting-place where ministers could re- 
fresh their minds with new studies and consider the specific 
problems of their profession. Those who have been loyal 
have been amply rewarded by the results. The work of the 
Sunday School Society is well known. It was never better 
done than it is now, and it deserves the attention and sup- 
port of every working minister. 


wt 


To overcome evil with good is the divine method of evolu- 
tion. Attacking evil never succeeded unless that which was” 
good was made to abound. If only good things are made to 
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ultiply in a community, evil things may be left to them- 
Just as the electric light drives criminals and crimes 
out of all the dark corners of a city, so the light of good- 
mess succeeds where an army of policemen would fail. To 
drive out devils as a measure of reform is a poor device, but 


_ to welcome angels is a stroke of spiritual genius. The beau- 


tiful arts and sciences, and the graces and inspirations of 
literature and religion being multiplied in a community, evil 
things will skulk away, and hide themselves and be forgotten. 
Evil directly assaulted knows how to defend itself, and some- 
times to conquer its assailant; but vice in the presence of 
virtue slinks away. It knows its inferiority, and will not 
contest the place with the virtues when they have come to 
honor. , 


Why do Men stay away from Church? 


The question, Why do men stay away from church? is 
often asked; and it is often answered. The question is 
one: the answers are many. Those who go to church an- 
Swer in one way: those who don’t go answer in another. 
The church-goer, who loves his church, commonly finds the 
reason in the character and disposition of the non-church- 
goer, while the latter usually blames the church. ‘They who 
are finding excuses for the non-attendance of themselves 
or others are wont to charge the church with omitting that 
which is most important to them. 

One says, “ Men do not go to church because the preach- 
ers are not up to date in their treatment of science and phi- 
losophy ”; and another says, ‘“‘The church has no sympathy 
with the vast multitude who labor with their hands”; while 
another affirms that there is a world of “new thought” to 
which the church is indifferent. The lack of interest in so- 
ciology is offered by some as the reason for the non-attend- 
ance of men, while others affirm that the lack of human- 
itarian work for them to do makes all the trouble. 

It is always well, when we are asked to account for some 
evil and to discover a remedy for it, to pause a moment to 
ask how much truth there is in charges that are made against 
any class or against any institution. The old story of Dr. 
Franklin illustrates: When asked to explain the fact that a 
pail of water weighed no more after a live fish was put in it 
than it did before, he said, “ Let us first see whether that is 
the fact.” Weighing the pail of water, then adding the live 
fish, it was found that the weight was increased by just the 
weight of the fish. No explanation was therefore required, 
for the fact did not exist. Now, while it is true that there is 
a notable falling off in the attendance of men in many 
churches, there is no one classof men who can be described 
as alienated from the church. We need not ask, then, 
why laboring men, or scientific men, or sociologists, or 
humanitarians, do not attend church, because as classes none 
of them have given up church-going. Some of the strongest, 
wisest, and best of all classes are hearty supporters of the 
church, and regular attendants upon its services. 

The temper of mind which interferes with church-going is 
no new thing in the history of the Church in America. In 
old colonial times there were many men who absented them- 
selves from church, as the records show, and many more 
who would have done so, had not political and social penal- 
ties kept them up to their duty. We live now in a time of 
almost perfect liberty. There is no great danger that any 
party or religion will attack either the State or the Church. 
Tf religious strife should set in between political parties, or 
if any church should become so powerful and perverse as to 
threaten religious freedom, we should see men flocking again 
to the churches. If men had to sit at the head of their pews 
with rifles by their sides, so much the more would their 

numbers be increased. Once a man went to church to pro- 
_ tect the women and children. He attended church, also, be- 
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cause of real or imaginary dangers which threatened the com- 
munity ; and he regarded the Church as a citadel. Fear of 
danger also caused the State to inflict upon him pains and 
penalties which he could not afford to accept as the price of 
doing as he pleased on Sunday. 

The question now arises whether society has not advanced 
sufficiently to bring into view other reasons for giving atten- 
tion to religion and the Church, which are higher than the 
compulsions of the past. If men of thought and action 
realize that deep in the life of the republic there must be 
sentiments and principles upon which its good health de- 
pend, and that these sentiments and principles can be made 
effective by the Church as by no other agency, if preachers 
and churches can show that they are really the most active 
forces in the moral life of the State, then men of thought 
and action, who have at heart the good of the republic, will 
turn to the church. They will turn to it as men in other 
departments of life turn to the laboratory of the chemist, to 
the authority of the electrician, or to the philosopher who 
holds in his keeping secrets concerned in the enginery of 
war or the engineering of peace. When the workers, the 
thinkers, and the lovers of their kind discover that there is 
in every community a place set apart for the discovery and 
practice of those things which pertain to the higher life of 
man, and that when they enter the doors of the church they 
come consciously into relations with forces which are higher 
than they, to which they owe reverence and duty, then mas- 
terful men will seek the place where they are mastered. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 


The annual reports of the American Unitarian Association 
have been issued, and the record of a memorable year of 
Unitarian life and work is placed in permanent form before 
the churches. No one can read this report without a new 
sense of pride and confidence in the National Association. 
The broad sympathies and good judgment of the directors 
are abundantly in evidence, and the earnestness of the ex- 
ecutive officers vitalizes all the necessary machinery. The 
report contains three interesting diagrams showing the growth 
in the whole number of Unitarian churches in the last fifty 
years, the growth in the contributions of churches and indi- 
viduals to the Association for the last twenty-five years, and 
the number of churches contributing to the Association for 
the last twenty-five years. The treasurer’s accounts are set 
forth with unusual amplitude. The expense of every depart- 
ment of the Association activity is itemized ; while the whole 
is summed up in a convenient table on page 39. The 
pamphlet also contains the minutes of the Seventy-fifth An- 
nual Meeting, with the addresses made at the morning ses- 
sion of May 25 by the foreign delegates. ‘The whole report 
should be read by all who owe allegiance to the Unitarian 
name and cause. In connection with the Anniversary Year 
Book, it gives a full and accurate description of the condi- 
tion and fundamental spirit of the Unitarian churches of 
America at the close of the nineteenth Century. 


The report contains many facts and statistics which will 
give evidence of the variety and breadth of the Association’s 
beneficent activities. The financial record testifies to the in- 
creasing confidence of the ministers and people of our 
churches in the sound business principles which underlie the 
missionary work. ‘The facts about the distribution of our 
publications, about the fruitfulness of our home missions, 
about the significance and audacity of the work in Japan, 
about the Hackley School, about closer co-operation with 
Universalist and other friends, are all of great interest. The 
report all teems with fresh suggestions, and points the way 
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to new fields of usefulness. The present president of the 
Association, from the time he entered the service of the As- 
sociation as a missionary on the Pacific coast in 1887, has 
always been one of the severest critics of its missionary 
methods and results; and his administrative responsibility 
has not blinded him to the still existing defects. He évi- 
dently does not think the Association is perfect. He un- 
sparingly points out its shortcomings, and urges the reforms 
he deems essential. His recommendations about new books 
and tracts, about the new administration of the publication 
department, about the up-building of the library, about the 
collection of the historical records of the Unitarian move- 
ment, about work in foreign fields, about recruiting the min- 
istry, and about the possibilities of larger fellowship, are 
exceedingly suggestive, and indicate the spirit of progress 
which animates the administration of our National Associa- 
tion. No one can read the report without wanting to help 
make these possibilities into actualities. 


Circumstances. 


Science has given us the word “ environment ” as expressive 
of the influence of the material world in shaping man’s con- 
dition and destiny. It indicates an important fact brought 
to light by the theory of development. Man is subject to 
the conditions of the material world, and prospers only when 
its conditions are favorable. Natural selection deals with 
him as it does with other animals, and nature is friendly to 
him in proportion as he accepts its conditions submissively. 

While the animal is what his environment makes him, this 
is not wholly true of man, simply because he enlarges and 
humanizes his environment. The savage man is wholly sub- 
ject to the law of natural selection; but the civilized man 
takes it largely into his own control, and defies its conditions. 
In primitive society the weak go to the wall, and do not 
transmit their weaknesses. In modern society the sentiment 
of charity and of the sacredness of life is so strong that the 
diseased and the crippled are protected in their right to live. 
Not only so, but they are permitted to marry and to give life 
to as many children as they choose. ‘This is one of the most 
striking indications of the way in which man has humanized 
his environment, defied the laws of nature, and become a law 
unto himself. 

Therefore, the environment of the savage and the civilized 
man are widely apart from each other in their predominating 
characteristics. ‘The savage is little more than an animal, 
and nature deals with him as it does with other animals. By 
virtue of his social growth the civilized man is much more 
than an animal; and he bids defiance to conditions of tem- 
perature, disease, and natural selection that his primitive an- 
cestors could not control. He clothes and shelters himself, 
learns how to overcome disease, improves his food, and 
accepts cleanliness as being next to godliness, puts restraint 
upon his passions, and accords to the mind control of his 
present destinies. In so doing, he widens his environment, 
brings larger realms of nature to his aid, and adds to nature 
the world of human experience and wisdom. It follows, 
therefore, that the primitive relations of man to the physical 
world have been transformed, enlarged, and spiritualized. 

That outside the individual man that has greatest influence 
upon him is not heredity or natural selection, but tradition. 
Nature has taken on a spiritual quality because of the rela- 
tions to it of mankind, and social heredity becomes of greater 
importance in forming the individual man than material 
heredity or the transmission of family traits. More impor- 
tant than any other influence toward the forming of life of 
man or woman is tradition, or the transmitted experiences of 
the race as they come to him in the whole process of his edu- 
cation. If education is not merely what is learned in school 
and college out of books, but whatever is acquired by the in- 
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dividual from the past of the race, then this s>urce of indi- 
vidual growth, which may properly be called tradition, or 
social heredity, is of far greater importance than any other. 
In comparison with it material heredity, or natural selection, 
is of lesser influence in guiding the social and _ spiritual 
destiny of the individual man. 

In using the word “environment,” we should give it this 
enlarged meaning when we apply it to the man of the present 
day. Its scope is by no means limited to material condi- 
tions, not even to those which are usually called natural. 
In the environment of every man is not only the material 
world and physical laws, but the whole past and present of 
the life of mankind. To a large degree the nature that man 
knows, and that has to do with his life and his happiness, 
is not that which is wild and free, but that which has been 
largely modified by man. Even in the remotest regions of 
wood or mountain, nature is no longer what it was to the 
primitive man; but it has been transformed by the scientist 
and the poet for all but the most ignorant men. We think 
of it and we see it, not as it is in itself, but as it has been 
interpreted for us by the thinkers and the prophets of the 
race. The mountain or the thunder-storm speak to us in 
the language of Hebrew Psalmist, Greek Homer, or English 
Wordsworth. In this way they have taken on a human 
addition, or, more truly speaking, they have been spiritual- 
ized by the thought and the sentiment of man. 

In the environment of every individual man is to be 
found not only the natural world, but the world of human 
civilization. In it are the art, the poetry, the history, the 


‘science, and the religion of mankind. More important than 


natural law are the spiritual conceptions of life, death, and 
eternity entertained in the country of one’s habitation. The 
material world has sunk below the world of spiritual ideals 
as controlling the happiness and the moral destinies of men. 


Current Copics. 


Tue withdrawal of the American troops, followed as it was 
by the withdrawal of the Russian troops and the Russian 
legation from the Chinese capital, were the first steps in what 
now promises to be an early solution of the world-problem 
in China. This solution will, of necessity, be of a temporary 
character. The main problem, touching the ultimate des- 
tiny of the Chinese empire, will probably remain for a future 
generation of diplomats or soldiers to solve. It is evident 
that the powers are on the eve of a complete agreement on a 
common policy to be pursued by Christendom in its dealings 
with the existing situation. Germany, whose earlier attitude 
seemed to offer a serious barrier to an agreement, has receded 
sufficiently from her position to render possible an interna- 
tional plan of action. It will be remembered that the kaiser, 
in an early phase of the situation, announced that the assas- 
sination of the German minister at Pekin was to be followed 
by a wholesale massacre of Chinese. The spirit of that 
menace evidently animated the German foreign office when it 
declared, some weeks later, that Germany could not become 
a party to any negotiations with China until after the leaders 
of the Boxer movement had been surrendered by the Chinese 
government, and duly punished. In response to representa- 
tions from the various capitals the foreign office at Berlin 


has modified its position enough to admit the possibility of — 


negotiating with China without demanding the punishment 
of the presumably guilty mandarins as a condition prelimi- 
nary to the opening of negotiations. 


ad 


Aw element of bitterness, culminating in one instance in 


actual violence, has been a disquieting feature of the Presi- 
dential campaign during the past few days. 
attack by a mob of men and boys upon Gov. Roosevelt at 


Following the 


Vi ctor, Col., three weeks ago, similar events have occurred 
in Chicago more recently, Gov. Roosevelt was attacked 
with insulting calls and unpleasant epithets last Sunday, as 


_ ing the services. What might have developed into a street 
fight was averted by Mr. Roosevelt’s coolness, and by his 
early withdrawal in a carriage from the scene of the disturb- 
ance. A still more unpleasant incident occurred in Chicago 
- last Monday evening, when, on the occasion of a political 
demonstration at which Senator Chauncey M. Depew was the 
speaker, the Republican marching clubs were attacked with 
bricks and cobblestones by a gang that had awaited their 
arrival, concealed in a dark alley. A number of the pa- 
raders were more or less badly injured; but the rioters 
finally withdrew, and the clubs completed their route of 
march according to the plan which had been adopted 
originally. ‘These demonstrations of anger and violence are 
a feature of political feeling to which the present generation 
is not accustomed. It is generally conceded, of course, that 
neither the affair at Victor nor the affairs at Chicago had 
the sanction of any authoritative personage, Populist or 
Democratic. ‘The incidents have attracted well-merited at- 
tention, however, as indications of the anger and the 
sullenness of temper that seem to be affecting the views of 
a certain class of the people on the campaign and its issues. 
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Tue strike in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
which had succeeded in paralyzing industry almost completely 
at every point where it was in operation, is perceptibly 
nearer a termination than it was a week ago. Virtually, all 
of the owners or operators of coal mines, individuals and 
corporations, have expressed their willingness to grant an 
increase of 10 per cent. in the wages of their employees. 
President Mitchell of the United Mine Workers, who has 
been conducting the strike from its inception, advised the 
men not to make terms as individuals, but to await collective 
action by the entire body of unions, as represented by the 
United Mine Workers. This counsel prevailed, and no in- 
dividual group of miners has assented to the terms offered 
to the operators. But the sentiment among the strikers is 
strongly in favor of a termination of the struggle under the 
proferred conditions. In order to furnish an opportunity 
for a formal expression of opinion on the matter, the officers 
of the United Mine Workers have called a general meeting 
of the unions, which will be held at Scranton, Pa., at the 
end of the week. ‘There is a probability that the operators’ 
terms will be accepted at this meeting, and that the strike 
will be formally declared at an end. All the troops have 
now been withdrawn from the scene of the strike; and the 
military authorities of Pennsylvania have notified the county 
sheriffs that they see no reason why the troops should be 
kept longer in the anthracite regions, as it seemed very un- 
likely that a situation could arise with which they (the 
sheriffs) could not deal without the assistance of troops. 
Unless unforeseen conditions should arise, the strike of 
120,000 coal-miners will have terminated without any 
general disturbance of the peace. 

a 

Aut the universities and colleges of the country are now 
advanced in the work of beginning the academic year 
‘of 1900-1901. In almost every one of these institutions the 
year begins with an increased enrolment of students, an 
augmented endowment, and a more complete equipment for 
‘the task of higher education than ever before in the history 
of the continent. It is likely that the work of scholarship in 
many of the colleges will be affected more or less, during 
first term of the current year, by the absorbing interest 
in national politics which appears to be a pronounced feat- 
ure of the American academic world. In almost all the 
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greater institutions both the Reonbliegs and Democratic 
students, aided by the national campaign committees of their 
respective parties, have mapped out sufficiently extensive 
plans of campaign, comprising periodical rallies, a deal of 
private political agitation, and, in one or two instances at 
least, the publication of political organs at regular intervals. 
To be sure, American students in the higher institutions of 
learning have always taken a lively interest in Presidential 
campaigns and national politics in general. This year, how- 
ever, this interest has been somewhat quickened by a variety 
of circumstances. The national committees are taking a 
more active interest than ever in the political work in the 
colleges; and the indications are that no student will be able 
to plead ignorance of the issues of the campaign when the 
time comes for the responsible expression of sober thought, 
in the shape of a vote for President of the United States. 


& 


Tue British Parliamentary elections are terminating in 
what must be regarded as a pronounced personal triumph 
for the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, the secretary of state for 
the colonies,— the man whom the opposition regarded as the 
author of the war in South Africa. In the main, the minis- 
terialists have maintained their former strength in Parlia- 
ment, and have made a substantial gain of new seats. On 
a division the dominant party will have a majority, roughly 
speaking, of two to one,—a condition which will maintain 
the government for a considerable number of years, unless, 
indeed, a new issue arises to furnish the Liberals with a new 
platform upon which to appeal to popular sympathy with 
greater success than in the elections that are now closing. 
It is too early yet to predict what changes, if any, will occur 
in the Aersonnel of the present cabinet, when it passes into 
power as a result of the elections. The probability is that 
all, or nearly all, of the present cabinet ministers will retain 
their present portfolios in the incoming cabinet. About the 
premiership there is some speculation. The Marquis of 
Salisbury, who is, of course, the official head and representa- 
tive of the government whose policy has just been so em- 
phatically indorsed, has not occupied that conspicuous posi- 
tion in the eyes of Englishmen which naturally belongs to 
him as premier. It is predicted by British publicists of ex- 
perience and acumen that some other member of the present 
cabinet, possibly Mr. Balfour, will take Lord Salisbury’s 
place in the incoming cabinet. 


Sn 


THE campaign was a unique one in many respects. 
There was no definite platform or specific set of issues on 
either side. The main issue touched upon the general 
policy of the government, especially as it was developed in 
the situation in South Africa. Inasmuch as this department 
of British state-craft was in the hands of the colonial secre- 
tary, Mr. Chamberlain, the brunt of the struggle during the 
campaign rested upon the shoulders of that minister. The 
opposition concentrated its efforts in an attempt to prove 
that Mr. Chamberlain had acted in bad faith and with 
ulterior motives in the negotiations that preceded the out- 
break of the war ; that he and his associates had deliberately 
plotted to precipitate a war in South Africa to the end of 
affording the government a chance to seize the disputed 
territory and to destroy the liberties of the Boer republics ; 
and that the diplomatic proceedings of the colonial office in 
South Africa were badly bungled from the outset. In ad- 
dition, the Liberals and their allies, the Nationalists, took 
the broad ground that a policy of territorial expansion, as 
represented by Mr. Chamberlain, was fraught with peril to 
the strength and the,solidity of the empire. The conduct 
of the war office during the war was another of the issues of 
which the opposition availed itself during the campaign. It 
was charged that the army, in the course of its transit to 
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South Africa, and while upon the field, was poorly supplied, 
poorly organized, and inadequately prepared for the work 
that awaited it. An attempt was made to involve the war 
office in a scandal by bringing charges of corruption against 
officials and contractors, and to prove that Mr. Chamberlain 
was financially interested in the war by being a heavy stock- 
holder in a corporation that was furnishing army supplies. 
As a tule, the attempt was ineffective. 


a 


Tue International Peace Congress, which was in session in 
Paris last week, has adopted and issued an appeal to the na- 
tions in the interest of international equity and peace. 
The congress took the ground that the anti-foreign move- 
ment in China, which culminated in the outbreak of the 
Boxers, was the result, primarily, of well-defined and recog- 
nizable grievances which the Chinese people had been ac- 
cumulating for many years in the course of their contact 
with Western civilization. After duly emphasizing this 
aspect of the situation, the congress, in its appeal to the 
nations, urges the solution of the pending problem in a just 
and equitable way, and “in conformity with the inalienable 
right of the populations to dispose themselves freely.” The 
appeal calls attention once more to the late massacres in 
Armenia, characterizes them as “the most odious deed of 
recent times,” and urges upon the government the need of a 
radical solution of the problem. The subject of interna- 
tional disarmament is dwelt upon with some emphasis. The 
governments are-urged to consider the injuries to civilization 
that are being worked by the vast armaments of Christendom, 
and to take all possible steps toward discontinuing a condition 
of things that interferes most seriously, not only with the pros- 
perity, but with the very existence of peoples. The advisa- 
bility of a system of international arbitration is touched 
upon. A notable feature of the appeal is its attitude toward 
the International Peace Conference, and the results achieved 
by that body. The appeal makes but perfunctory mention 
of that event in the recent history of Christendom, and 
takes the ground, by implication, that the problems which 
were put before the conference are as much before the 
nations for solution as they ever were. 


Brevities. 


When sixty-six presbyteries had acted upon the revision 
of the creed, it is reported that forty-six favored some change, 
twenty were against any change. 


In England, as in America, the people are stirred by a 
great general election. There, as here, the word “ imperial- 
ism” has become a pivot around which parties revolve. 


They who in the same breath condemn both “ commercial- 
ism” and “militarism ” should remember that in all ages 
commerce has been the great civilizer, and that commerce is 
the enemy of war. 


Mr. Henry M. Field withdraws his name from the edi- 
torial board of the Avangelist, where it has stood for more 
than forty.-years. He has been a conspicuous and honorable 
representative of religious journalism of the best class. 


The Congregationalist makes a new departure with a first- 
of-the-month number for October, which does credit both to 
the business enterprise of its publishers and to the spirit of 
its editors. It is broad, strong, and sympathetic, both in- 
tellectually and spiritually. 


Simultaneously on Saturday, October 6, Jackson’s study 
of the life and works of Martineau and Chadwick’s biogra- 
phy of Theodore Parker were issued. The first is published 
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by Little, Brown & Co., and the second by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Two fair records of illustrious lives. ~ 


Dr. Talmage says that Elijah rode to heaven in a chariot 
of fire. The Bible says a chariot of fire appeared, and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind. In a religious contemporary 
the question is discussed with seriousness, Were the chariot 
of fire and the whirlwind identical ? 


The Japan Daily Advertiser of Yokohama commends the 
methods of the Unitarian mission in Japan. It describes it 
as “fone successful instance of mission work done on the 
basis of the natural law of demand and supply. If this 
could become the universal basis, there would be some hope 
for peace in the Orient.” 


Nobody now is concerned to prove that Channing was 
always right, that Parker was infallible, that Emerson was 
plenarily inspired, or that Martineau had said the last word 
in ethics or theology. But in loyalty to these men who have 
set us in a large place, and because it is the simple truth, we 
have to affirm that we hear their voices in all-the churches, 
and especially wherever with new emphasis the love of God 
is preached or the dignity of man is affirmed. 


Rev. P. W. Clayden has been for many years connected 
with the London Daily Mews. He says in regard to the 
name “ Unitarian,” to which many in England object, “ Expe- 
rience in work which has brought me much into contact with 
journalists, politicians, and men of letters, has deepened my 
conviction that we have a noble heritage in the Unitarian 
name, and that to change it for Free Christian or any other 
appellation is to step down from a great historic position 
into deserved obscurity.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Apples. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am making up a gift of twenty barrels A 1 apples for 
the poor children of London and Paris. Contributions of 
barrels of suitable apples will be gratefully received at the 
Barnard Memorial, 1o Warrenton Street, Boston. Any not 
used for this purpose will be turned over to the Farmers’ 
Fruit Offering for the poor of Boston. 

B. F. McDANIEgEL. 


A “Drastic” Rebuke, 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your skilfully argued and somewhat drastic editorial, 
“Their Christ and our Christ,” in the Christian Register 
of September 20, you say, “No life lived in Palestine two 
thousand years ago could possibly satisfy the men of the 
twentieth century: it could not be final for man’s infinite 
quest after moral attainment.” Trying to lay aside our preju- 
dice, as you suggested in the first part of your article, do 
we not know as a fact that the life of Jesus has satisfied the 
greatest men of the nineteenth century, as, for example, 
Channing, Beecher, and Martineau? and, since you have not 
yet become acquainted with the men of the twentieth century, 
is not your reasoning rather too much deductive, and not 
sufficiently inductive ? 

Environments change; but what principles of conduct 
have we paragons of intellect of the twentieth century that 
were not laid down by the life or teachings of Jesus? Luke 
ii. 52: “And Jesus advanced in wisdom.’ Have we at- 
tained that height or depth in which there is no longer iat 
us an “advance in wisdom?’? CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
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i r . ’ Rest. 


“There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the people of God.” 


God gave to man the earth, all fair and glowing, 
Rich with sweet flowers and fruits, and lofty trees, 

And grassy vales, their pleasant shades bestowing, 
And thymy downs to greet the summer breeze. 


God gave to man the sky, all star-bespangled, 
His diamond footprints on the purple height, 
Changeless in beauty, through their maze entangled, 
To guide the way-worn wanderer aright. 


God gave to man his nature’s noble presence, 
His stately form and heaven-directed soul, 
His comprehensive mind and deathless essence, 

And bade all things acknowledge his control. 


- God gave to man his home’s unbought affection, 
Where eyes of love his answering glance may meet: 
Blest in fruition of his heart’s selection, 
Gladly he homeward turns his weary feet. 


God upon man all kindly gifts hath lavished! 
Save ove, the dearly sought for and the best, 

With fairest sights and sounds each sense hath ravished, 
Yet here in vain may man demand for rest. 


He finds it not in shady glades reposing, 
He finds it not the starry heavens among, 
Nor even when, his home around him closing, 
He lists at sunset to his children’s song. 


God keeps back rest alone, that the world-weary, 
E’en though his cup high mantles to the brim, 
Or though his fate be desolate and dreary, 
May seek and find repose alone in him! 
— The Argosy. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Gospel of Work and 
Happiness. 


BY REV. OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD. 


The recently published “ Letters” of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson reveal the inner life of a true man, who under the 
most deplorable conditions accomplished a life-work of unu- 
sual value and significance. Beset by sickness and in a 
struggle with death, he made a gallant fight for those things 
that are dear to all of us,— happiness and usefulness and 
honor; and his life should be a magnificent lesson of cour- 
age and good cheer to all who are held by disease or inclined 
to fret and fume or to waste time in idleness. His religion 
was the religion of good workmanship and gospel cheer. 
He believed in work and happiness. His industry was in- 
spiring, his courage communicable, his good cheer conta- 
gious. 
This is the way he learnt to write: ‘ All through my boy- 
hood and youth,” says Stevenson, ‘‘I was always busy on 
_ my own private end, which was to learn to write. I kept 
_ always two books in my pocket, one to read, one to write 
in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what I saw with 
appropriate words. When I sat by the roadside, I would 
either read or a pencil and a penny-version book would be 
‘in my hand to note down the features of the scene or com- 
Memorate some halting stanzas. It was not so much that 
I wished to be an author (though I wished that, too) as that 
IT had vowed I would learn to write.” 
_ Even when unfit for work by all common standards, he 
worked on, trying and trying again, giving his mind a va- 
ion —a clear break and breathing space between — only 
that he might come back and work the harder, varying 
his work, laying one thing aside to take up another, not 
merely because it rested his brain, but because he found it 
most beneficial to the results. 

It was his theory that work is highly beneficial, and that 
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idleness, next to despondency, is the greatest sin in life. 
“ Acts may be forgiven,” he says. ‘“ Not even God can for- 
give the hanger-back.” And another of his mottoes was, 
‘‘ Choose the best; if you can, or choose the worst,— that 
which hangs in the wind dangles from a gibbet.” 

Stevenson valued work because it made manhood. 
man is any use until he has dared everything. I feel just 
now as if I had, and so might become aman. ‘If ye have 
faith like a grain of mustard-seed,’— that is so true! Just 
now I have faith as big as a cigar-case. I will not say die, 
and do not fear man nor fortune.” 

If his work made manhood for him, gave him strength 
of character, it was of little consequence that the books he 
wrote be successful. “If the writer means well and tries 
hard, no failure will injure him, whether with God or man.” 

Followed in this spirit, the humblest work becomes an 
art; and ‘tan art is a fine fortune,” the meanest work 
divine. 

He that hath this “hope” in him purifieth himself to 
make himself worthy of his work, his art. He cannot sac- 
rifice honesty or manhood to achieve results. Success comes 
only by marching straight forward with open heart and 
life. Says Stevenson, “ Art is a virtue; and, if I were the 
man I should be, my art would rise in the proportion of 
my life.” He must march breast forward, with malice toward 
none, with charity for all. He who would climb to the 
top, “let him beware of vanity,” says Stevenson, “ and 
he will go up higher ; let him be still discontented, and let 
him (if it might be) see the merits and not the faults of 
his rivals, and he may swarm at last to the top-gallant. 
There is no other way. Admiration is the only road to 
excellence.” ‘In my view,” he says, “ one dark, dispirited 
word is harmful, a crime of /ese-humanité, a piece of acquired 
evil; every gay, every bright word or picture, like every 
pleasant air of music, is a piece of pleasure set afloat; the 
reader catches it, and, if he be healthy, goes on his way 
rejoicing.” ‘To achieve success, one must open his eyes to 
that which is highest and best and disregard that which is 
low: he must think no evil. In a series of exclamations, 
Stevenson says: “Sursum corda. eave ahead! Here’s 
luck! Art and Blue Heaven! April and God’s Larks. 
Green reeds and the sky-scattering river. A stately music. 
Enter God.” And he adds, “ Ay, but you know, until a man 
can write that, ‘Enter God,’ he has made no art!” Let us 
lift our daily work up to the level of an art, making us men 
as we work at it, and bringing God into our lives. It was 
in that spirit Stevenson conceived his work. 

One might think from all this that Stevenson was in the 
best of health, as he is continually in the best of spirits. 
There is no dank or dispirited word in his writings. Barrie 
says of him that “he was the spirit of boyhood, tugging at 
the skirts of this weary old world of ours, and compelling it 
to come back and play.” One of his reviewers, who knew 
him only by his books, thought him a full-blooded fox-hunter, 
actively participating in all outdoor sports and activities, 
and warned him that his philosophy would fail if he lost his 
health or had to give up exercise ! 

Yet Stevenson’s life from early boyhood was passed under 
the most deplorable conditions. He was an exile from his 
native land because he could not endure the climate. Again 
and again for several seasons he tried to make a summer 
visit home, and did so almost at the peril of his life. At 
last he was driven even from the mild climate of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, a chronic invalid, an exile from friends 
and all that he loved,— a wanderer among the tropical isles 
of the Pacific in search of a place where he could live. For 
months at a time he was confined to his bed, and there a 
great part of his work was written. Almost constantly he 
was a prisoner to his house. For weeks after some of his 
sinking spells he could not speak aloud. ‘A month of si- 
lence, a fortnight of not stirring his right hand, a month of 
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not moving without being lifted” ; “‘ very like being dead ! ”»— 
inhabiting the debatable frontier of sleep. Yet enduring this 
kind of a life that was irksome to him above many men with 
invincible sweetness and patience. You see no trace of his 
sickness in his books. ‘To me the medicine bottles on my 
chimney and the blood on my handkerchief are accidents. 
They do not color my view of life; they do not exist in my 
prospect; they have not hurt, they have not changed me in 
any essential part; and I should think myself a trifler and in 
bad taste if I introduced the world to these unimportant 
privacies.’”” What commendable forbearance ! 

Doing his work thus with devotion to its highest ideals 
and with no desire to spy out the evil or the ill-formed, it is 
no wonder he found the world full of enchantment and of 
latent romance ; and he liked to quote the words of Thoreau: 
‘What right have I to complain, who have not ceased to 
wonder?” He saw the world, and pronounced it good. To 
his cousin he wrote, “ My house is the loveliest spot in the 
universe ; the moonlight nights we have are incredible; love, 
poetry and music, and the Arabian nights inhabit just my 
corner of the world,— nest there like mavises.’’ 

With gay, invincible courage he tried existence, and found 
it, too, good,— even the life in exile that was forced upon 
him. ‘‘ Life is far better fun,” he says, “than people dream 
who fall asleep among the chimney stacks and telegraph 
wires.” And, finding it good, he could not be unthankful,— 
“no, surely not unthankful, or I were the worst of human 
beings.” 

Ingratitude, the sore spirit, the dumps, he would have 
nothing of; and he maintained that there was “no more 
abominable sin than this gloom, this plaguey peevishness.”’ 
“T do not call that by the name of religion which fills a man 
with bile,” Stevenson writes to his father. It is ‘‘not the 
true blue.” ‘‘To fret and fume,” he says, “is undignified, 
suicidally foolish, and theologically unpardonable. We are 
here not to make, but to tread predestined pathways. To do 
our best is one part, but to wash our hands smilingly of the 
consequences is the next part of any sensible virtue.” We 
are to leave results with God. It is our part “only to trust 
and do our best, and wear as smiling a face as may be for 
others and ourselves.” 

If lived in that spirit, would not any life of worthy striving 
be happy and full of cheer, no matter under what deplorable 
conditions it might be lived? 

Stevenson early in life disclaimed for himself the charac- 
ter of a “ consistent first-class passenger in life.” But, how- 
ever the world may come to rank him as an author,—an 
artist in words and expression of life,—the world cannot 
read his letters without feeling that here was a genuine man, 
who looked upon the dark, hard problems of life with unde- 
feated optimism, and bore whatever trial eame to him with 
a sweet nature and gay, invincible courage. With indomi- 
table pluck, he made his frail body support him as he pursued 
his difficult profession,— the ‘art of words and the appear- 
ances of things.’’ What lessons of courage and cheer he 
brings us! 

Even at the last, when he was waiting for death, ready to 
lay down the weapons of his long struggle,— with thank- 
fulness still, though with fatigue,— he writes to his friend 
‘‘No man has more wholly outlived life than I’’; yet he 
adds even then of life, “ And still it’s good fun.” He had 
done his best, and would trust the result to God, in simple 
childlike piety. 

The splendid spirit of his life, his manly devotion to the 
task set before him, his cheerful confidence and childlike 
trust, shine forth in this prayer of his,—a prayer written and 
read aloud to his family of relatives and servants and Samoan 
friends only the evening before his death : — 

‘““We beseech thee, O Lord, to behold us with favor. 
Folk of many families and nations are gathered together in 
the peace of this roof, weak men and women subsisting 
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under the cover of thy patience. Be patient still. Suffer us 
yet awhile longer,— with our broken purposes of good, with 
our idle endeavors against evil,— suffer us awhile longer to 
endure; and, if it may be, help us to do better. Bless to 
us our extraordinary mercies. If the day come when these 
must be taken, brace us to play the man under affliction. 
Be with our friends. Be with ourselves. Go with each of 
us to rest; and, if any awake, temper to them the dark hours 
of watching. And, when the day returns, return to us, our 
Sun and Comforter, and call us with morning faces and 
morning hearts,— eager to labor, eager to be happy if hap- 
piness shall be our portion; and, if the day be marked to 
sorrow, strong to endure it. We thank thee and praise thee ; 
and, in the words of Him to whom this day is sacred, close 
our oblation.” 


A Vagabond Song. 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood,— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills, 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir : 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


— More Songs from Vagabondia. 


Sound Doctrine among the Indians. 


The following sketch of experience in missionary life is 
furnished to us by one who does not care to go before the 
public in person, while he asserts that the incident recorded 
is part of his own experience as a missionary : — 


‘‘ Beware that ye maintain sound doctrine,”’ was the under- 
lined sentence that commissioned the writer to a far-away 
missionary field of gospel labor. Being on the field some 
sixteen months, a request from my senior to preach a ser- 
mon on final judgment and rewards brought out the follow- 
ing results. There was a large gathering of the native 
people, mostly men; and our choir was young men and 
young women, who were educated a little so as to sing a few 
simple hymns from the book. In the midst of this people 
sat the head chief of the district, a man of noble bearing, a 
Saul in the midst of his brethren. Near the end of the 
sermon, this man arose and beckoned with his hand, say- 
ing at the same time that he wished to speak to the mission- 
ary. His request being at once respected, he asked the 
following questions, stopping a few seconds after each 
answer given him : — 

Q. Is God, that you believe in, a Father to me all the 
same as I am to this, my boy? (which he held in his arms, 
a boy about six years old), A. Yes, God is a Father all 
the same as you. 

Q. Did God send you to us? “A Yes, God, through 
the Church, sent us to you. 

Q. How long you be Christian? Nery Twenty-six years. 

Q. Your father, he be Christian? A. Yes. 

Q. How long? A. Sixty years. 

Q. Your father’s father, he be Christian how long? 
A, Very long time. 

Q. All your people have Bible, Church, all Christian, all 
goto heaven? A. Yes, I believe all go to heaven, 

Here this soul of his people stopped for several minutes. 
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Here there came over him a transfiguration of spectral 
piritual appearance. His whole body shook with emotion ; 
and, as he spoke, his voice was tremulous and deep, bespeak- 
_ ing the tempest within that father’s breast, his eyes suffused 
with tears of agony. And, as he half turned to his people, he 
_ firmly drew his boy close to himself, so as to brace for his 
final saying. Thus he commenced: “ Missionary, he big lie. 
Christian, all the same nothing. Missionary father, he lie, 
too. Missionary’s father’s father, he know nothing, he no 
‘come to us. God no Father, God no love my people. God 
no send missionary long ago. God have no church long 
ago. Missionary speak. God make his people all know. 
God make his people all good. God make his people fit for 
heaven, and took them all in. God all the time give white 
man church, books, lots of missionaries. I no believe. I 
no believe. I love my father. I love my mother. I love 
my five brothers. I love my people. I want to be with 
them when I die. If missionary speak no lie, all right: I 
go to hell to my people. I no want God. I no want book. 
I no want Jesus. I no want go heaven. My people, you no 
believe missionary. He lie. He big lie.” And he went 
out into the darkness of the night, to come near no more. 
Not till we awake in His likeness, and have his peace in his 
presence, shall we ever forgive ourselves the wrong done our 
Father’s love in the thoughts of that evening’s effort to main- 
tain the faith. 
The following morning the sweetest convert in our mis- 
sion, a young-woman about seventeen years of age, appeared 
_at our door, with her little red Testament and paper-bound 
hymn-book in her hand. She immediately reached them to 
us; and at the same moment she dropped her head against 
the wall, buried her face in her hands, and sobbed out in 
her tears: “I love you, teacher. I love your lady. I love 
Sunday-school. I love little book. I love to sing. I like 
to love Jesus very much, but my mamma she plenty cry. 
Mamma speak: my papa no hear missionary. God no make 
papa good. God no take papa to heaven. We be Christian, 
we no more see papa. Papa I love very much. He good 
papa. He hunt all the time. Mamma no hungry, me no 
hungry, plenty food, plenty clothes, when papa no die. 
To-day plenty sorry my mamma. To-day I plenty sick, I 
so sorry. No more I believe in Jesus. I want to go where 
mamma and papa be, when we all die. I love papa very 
much. I no more love your Jesus,— no more.” 
The cold was intense, thirty-five below zero. 
and entreated this little one into our home. Our hearts were 
almost broken. We mingled our tears together; and in 
prayer of deep repentance we, the missionaries, prayed for 
forgiveness for the great hurt we did the love of God in that 
dear innocent heart of God’s own creation. And we then 
vowed that, if our sin could be forgiven, by the eternal love 
of God no innocent child of his should be hurt by false 
teaching of sworn professors,— sworn to maintain sound 
doctrine. 


We asked 


Dr. Martineau on Preaching. 


We print this week a sermon by the editor which has a 
history interesting to him, and that possibly may be so to 
others. It was preached in Chicago about sixteen years 
ago, and, as reported by the Chicago 7Z77bune, was sent to 
_ Dr. Martineau without the author’s knowledge. The criti- 
_ cism upon the sermon, which appears in letters furnished by 
Mr. Wiley to the A//antic Monthly for October, was shown 
_ to the writer at the time, and by him duly considered. One 
word being corrected, the quotation from Dr. Martineau is 
as follows : — 

TY have read with much interest the sermon of Mr. 
_Batchelor’s, of which you kindly sent me the report. I ad- 
ire his statement of the modern scientific doctrine, and I 
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sympathize with his religious conclusion. But, in passing 
from the one to the other, I cannot help feeling that all his 
intellectual strength goes into the former, and that the 
dependence of the latter is on his emotional fervor and 
justness of intuitive sentiment. The links of reasoned con- 
nection between the two appear to me not neatly forged and 
firmly welded. I experience the same insecurity in almost 
all the pulpit attempts to deal with this subject, so that, in 
spite of the strong support which they have from my per- 
sonal feeling, the total effect of them is rather sceptical than 
conservative. I suppose the simple truth is that we preach- 
ers have too rhetorical a habit of mind, and too little of the 
severe scientific exactitude, for the effective treatment of 
such an argument. Till we go deeper than the scientists, 
and get to the back of their premises instead of coming to 
the front to divert their conclusions, they will occupy a 
vantage-ground from which we cannot dislodge them. Yet, 
rightly assailed, their atheistic position is absolutely un- 
tenable.” 

This frank and searching criticism by a master of the art 
of preaching caused the writer in his subsequent experience 
to bring less to the front the scientific statement, and insist 
more upon the principles which lie deep in the human nature 
of agnostic and believer alike. And yet, finding that Dr. 
Martineau himself draws his inspiration most of all from his 
religious sentiments and intuitive perceptions of truth, we 
have not been wholly convinced that the latter part of the 
sermon was not as conclusive as the beginning. We offer it 
to our readers, that it may serve either as an example to be 
avoided or as a helpful statement for those who are still 
entangled in the meshes of agnostic sophistry. [Eprror.] 


Dr. Channing on Spiritual Fellowship. 


The letter following is furnished to the Christian Register 
by Dr J. T. G. Nichols, to whose father it was written. It 
shows that Dr. Channing felt the need of some kind of relig- 
ious organization and co-operation, and indicates that, had 
he been living in 1865, he would have joined with those 
who organized the National Conference, and might probably 
have preached the first sermon before the Conference in 
New York. ’ [Eprror.] 


Boston, Sept. 15, 1817. 

Dear Sir,—I this morning had a visit from our brother 
Parkman, who gave me an account of the late installation 
at Exeter, and spoke of the pleasure he received from meet- 
ing you there. In consequence of our conversation, I was 
led to think that, would ministers in different parts of the 
country, who agree in the main as to religious opinions, 
communicate their sentiments more freely than at present on 
the best modes of promoting religion, they might render 
great service to each other and to the common cause. It is 
a question which often occurs to me, “Can nothing be done 
to increase the spirit of piety among those Christians who 
call themselves Catholic?” It is often observed that their lib- 
erality degenerates into indifference, and that they bear no 
part, or a small one, in extending the knowledge of the gos- 
pel. I am sensible that the representations of opponents are 
to be received with distrust. But do we see that religious 
sensibility, that superiority to the world, that strength of 
hope, that delight in Christian duty, among the Christians to 
whom I refer, which we desire, and which the gospel is de- 
signed to produce? 

If Christianity be designed to pervade the soul, to give a 
color to the whole mind, to transform men into the image of 
its Author, is its end accomplished to an extent which ought 
to satisfy us? Can it not be administered with more power? 
May not the hearts of men be approached more successfully 
and penetrated more deeply? I have been inclined to think 
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that we have made a mistake as to the nature of practical 
preaching. Nothing can be more true than that preaching 
should be practical; but what are we to understand by 
this? Not that we are to be always or genera'ly employed in 
describing men’s duties, but that we are still more to address 
those principles and awaken those sentiments from which all 
practice must proceed. Men do not need so much to be 
taught what to do as to be quickened and moved to do it. 
The fault is in the heart and will, and not in the understand- 
ing. Hence the doctrines of Christianity which appeal to 
men’s affections, which awaken conscience, which make men 
interested in religion, are of special importance. A Christian 
life supposes a Christian frame of mind. And is not this to 
be acquired by prayer and by meditation on the truths of re- 
ligion, on interesting views of God, of Jesus Christ, of futurity, 
etc.? A doctrine which moves the heart, which attracts the 
mind to religious reflection, is eminently practical by forming 
a frame, a state of soul congenial with all duties. I hope I 
have conveyed my meaning. Has it never occurred to you 
that there might be occasional meetings among ministers 
who are scattered over the country, and who agree in wish- 
ing to promote a serious as well as Catholic Christianity, for 
the purpose of mutual encouragement, excitement, counsel? 
The idea has often passed through my mind. I have written 
to no one but yourself, believing that our feelings are not 
unlike on these subjects. If you think communication on 
these topics will be useful, I shall be happy to hear from you. 
Your friend and brother, 
W. E. CHANNING. 


The Institutional Church. 


BY REV. N, SEAVER, JR. 


A quotation from Dr. Gunsaulus in the “Chicago Let- 
ter” (Zegister, October 4) is so much in line with thoughts I 
tried to express that I am tempted to condense them for 
your columns. 

This clergyman aims for a church with “a vastly more 
comprehensive organization, ...a vast, hospitable institu- 
tion, one that will invite and entertain, . . . a down-town enter- 
prise. Not so much theology and divinity as hospitality and 
good fellowship. Its doors must be open night and day.... 
We will compete with the play-house, not rail at it. We 
will seek to entertain and amuse, and will win the people if 
we are more successful than other amusement houses.” 

Dr. Gunsaulus, with his genius and religious earnestness, 
may be able to carry that burden successfully ; but the theory 
here illustrated is bringing many churches to religious wreck. 
As another writer quoted in the same letter says: “The 
modern preacher is the victim of ‘ church activities.’ ... What 
with guilds, aid societies, kindergartens, employment bureaus, 
soup kitchens, lecture courses, study circles, gymnasiums, 
free baths, etc... . he can have little time left for thinking 
and writing-out every week two discourses. ... This is why, 
out of half a hundred sermons, I heard hardly more than 
half a dozen notable discourses.” 

The things mentioned all contribute in differing measure 
to better living ; but may not such a confusion of activities be 
conducted at the cost of sweetness and light?) We know 
men who are not ashamed to confess that they would select 
for a religious home the church having a brilliant minister, a 
fine choir, and a large and respectable congregation. Here 
is offered, as an additional inducement, the good time and 
the cheap show, doubtless with the special purpose of attract- 
ing the young. Shall we then conclude that the best instru- 
mentality for establishing the kingdom of God is a mob? 
Cases are not infrequent where promiscuous public dances 
and other shows conducted under the patronage of a church 
have been sources of demoralization to the young people 
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with whom outside patrons were thus bribed to come into 
social relations. 

_ Ifa percentage of the conglomerate constituency thus es- 
tablished becomes associated with regular church work, its 
unspiritual influence is felt at the cost of religious life. Is it 
not positively irreligious to encourage the impression that 
the principal office of a church is to help people to have a 
good time? 

My predecessor in a new pastorate once told me that his 
principal mistake was in trying to strengthen his weakness 
instead of strengthening his strength. I have never forgot- 
ten his words. No church achieves true success which aims 
for the highest ideals and nucleates about its best and wisest 
elements. 

The people in a church should of course be persuaded to 
work together as well as to pray together, and it is also very 
desirable that they should enjoy together. Fifty years ago 
there were few church parlors and no kitchens or stages. 
Those things are now very properly regarded as helpful ac- 
cessories, because regular church services, where the minister 
does all the talking and the people sit in respectful silence, 
hardly tend to promote the necessary social unity. But to 
make the social ends of the church more conspicuous than 
the religious is surely a fatal mistake. 

Theological orthodoxy has been emphasized too strongly; 
but it is desirable, nevertheless, that worshippers should as 
nearly as possible think along the same lines,— a status not 
promoted by an excess of purely secular temptations. To 


what extent we are pardonable in bribery of the thoughtless 


for the use of their ears is, of course, an open question; but 
do we not recall churches in which not one in six was Uni- 
tarian or likely to become such, and which scattered to the 
winds upon the death or resignation of a variegated and 
ubiquitous pastor? The days for Unitarian prayer-meet- 
ings are gone by, but the church supper or dance or even the 
purely secular Unity Club is not the best substitute. We are 
just beginning to discover that young people do not rebel at 
religious teaching, but at that kind which is not adapted to 
their tastes and capacities and tone of thought. The rise of 
Young People’s Religious Unions is or should be a reve- 
lation to those who have insisted that they wanted and 
needed only to be feasted and amused. 

Clergymen have been unwise in this matter, and laymen 
have been unfaithful,—the former in riding their stupid 
hobbies and the latter in withholding needed encouragement ; 
for we may be sure that our young people will care little for 
what they do not understand. 

If the paramount issues of a church are not religious, 
what are they? If it stands only for a contributor to busi- 
ness interests, an avenue to social position, or a centre of 
cheap entertainment, it may as well go; for these ends can be 
attained with less difficulty and less expense in other ways. 

The grand failure in church administration lies in its 
encouragement of a false attitude. The majority have re- 
garded it as an institution for the promotion of self-interest. 
The old salvation scramble was an exaggeration of it. The 
Christian ideal is, on the contrary, purely unselfish; and 
every church folly is traceable to the violation of it. The 
attempts at a Christian commonwealth in both Virginia and 
Plymouth failed because so large an element of the colonists 
insisted upon getting as much profit and doing as little work 
as possible. Human narrowness and selfishness flustrated 
the working of a correct theory. 

The encouragement of the same ulterior motives will al- 
ways bring similar results. Religious fellowship implies 
mutual aid. The church should be an open door for accom- 
plishment rather than enjoyment, for labor and for sacrifice 
rather than attainment. 2 

The church which is consecrated to those principles is a 
success, though small in numbers. ‘The church which mini- 
mizes them is a failure, though it swarms like a wasp-nest. _ 


2 si" 
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$e Mr, Mozoomdar and Christianity. 


Apropos the recent controversy with regard to the fare- 
well utterances of the Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar the following 
brief and sketchy communication has been received from 
him by the Upadhyaya Pandit Gour Govinda Roy : — 

“T go to establish that the religion of the Brahmo-Somaj 
and the religion of Christ is one religion.” 


THE RELIGION OF CHRIST. 


The Lord our God is one Lord. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord and him only. 
God is a Spirit. 
Thou shalt love thy God with all thy soul, etc. 
Be perfect, as thy Father in heaven is perfect. 
Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
| Man is the son of God. 

The kingdom of heaven is within. 

I am from heaven, not to do my own will, but of God who 

sent me. 

THE RELIGION OF CHRISTIANS. 


: The Lord our God is three,— Father, Son, Holy Spirit. 
| Thou shalt worship Jesus Christ as God. 
| God is flesh and blood, bread and wine. 
and a face. 
Thou shalt love Jesus Christ with all thy heart, soul, 
mind, strength; and that is loving God. 
Be perfect, as Christ was on earth; for no one can see God. 
Love thy neighbor when he is a Christian: otherwise, 
: despise him and damn him. 
j Man is the son of God when he is a Christian: otherwise, 
_ he’is the son of the devil. 
The kingdom of heaven is without, in the church and 
in the altar. 
Christ did his own will because that was the will of God. 
The religion of Christ is theism: it is our religion, it is 
the religion of Brahmo-Somaj. I and all theists ought to 
establish it. The religion of most Christians is not the 
religion of Christ, but their own. We cannot accept or es- 
tablish it. Christ was not Christian, but the prince of theists. 
P. C. Mozoomdar, in the Interpreter and the New Dispen- 
sation, Calcutta. 


God has a form 


The Ideal Christ. 


BY REV. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


One of our priceless Unitarian legacies is liberty of thought 
in the things of religion. Upon the general principles of 
our faith there is as much uniformity of belief as is either 
possible or desirable. But, when it comes to statements of 
doctrine or definitions of theological position, there is a wide 
divergence of belief. Especially is this true in regard to 
the reality and worth of Jesus of Nazareth. 

To some of us, Jesus is more than a far-off historic per- 
son. He is a present help and joy,—‘“ the Heart of God 
revealed,’ to put our thought in Whittier’s beautiful words. 
_ Tosome of us, all that makes Christianity more than an 
ethical and spiritual idealism is the person of Jesus. He 
is the focus and dynamic power of our faith and our work. 
_ The difference between a vital and a moribund gospel in 

our thought is the difference between Christianity plus the 
personality of Jesus, and Christianity minus the personality 
of Jesus. 
__ We know we have idealized and glorified the Master’s 
work and person; but we hold that this process of idealiza- 
n is not an unworthy or an undesirable tendency, but a 
‘al and valuable one. 
@ weave a loving robe of grace and beauty around the 
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memory of our dead, and feel they ate still with us, our 
guardian spirits to inspire and uplift. Many a mother van- 
ished from earthly sight wields a greater influence over her 
son now that she is a glorified spirit than she did when she 
was present in the flesh. 

This is a process of idealization; but the historic person 
and the unseen ideal are one personality in thought, if not 
in fact. And who shall come with the destructive lance of 
criticism to say: Yes, this holy conception of motherhood 
is beautiful; but it is not in accord with reality? Your 
mother was an imperfect and mistaken woman; and your 
present conception of her presence and influence over you 
is an ideal, with no foundation in her life. 

This sort of straining after the naked fact is like pulling 
the lichens and moss and vines away from the rocks and 
trees, to see the ugly and bare landscape in its unattractive 
nudity. 

The Christ of Faith is not, in the minds of many, the mere 
product of speculation. He is not the subjective vision of 
uncritical minds. He is the idealized and glorified person- 
ality of the Man of Galilee. 

The ideal Christ and the historic Jesus are one in the 
same way that the dead mother who was laid in her grave 
twenty years ago is living and guiding the man in the thick 
of the world’s battle, who was a weeping, broken-hearted boy 
when she was placed in her coffin. 

The critical and the religious spirit are not happily mated. 
We do not desire to believe in unrealities or to misread the 
history of the human spirit; but, if human nature is really 
divine and the witness of the Christian ages to be received 
as even approximately true, then the ethical and religious 
worth and reality of the Master’s personality is unique. 
The ideal Christ is truly the Son of God in the only possible 
interpretation of that phrase, in an ethical sense; and he is 
also bound by the most vital and spiritual bonds to Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

Criticism may thrust in its spear to draw the life-blood of 
the ideal Christ, and to tell us he is merely the idealized 
creation of the mind. But the religious spirit in its devout 
and loving hours will still declare that the real and the ideal 
are one,— that Jesus of Nazareth and the Christ of Faith are 
the same person now and forever. 


Spiritual Life. 


By all that-we morally admire, we are practically bound. 
To discern an excellence is to receive a trust.—/ames Mar- 
tineau, 


se 


To love God is our happiness, to trust in him is our 
repose, to surrender ourselves entirely to his will is our 
strength.— Charles Beard. 

, se 


No man, woman, or child, can tell what may grow out of 
their present fidelity. Perhaps it may be our chief judgment 
in the other world to learn how much has grown out of our 
unfaithfulness.— W. 47, Channing. 


wt 


Life is reproduced by sacrifice. The life that is lost is 
the only life that is saved. The dead self is the only life- 
bearer. Only the man who thus sinks himself in his cause 
is remembered as its apostle.—/rancis G. Peabody. 


& 


Never has the Revelation of God assumed such grand 
proportions or so grave a charm, such an awful splendor 
or such penetratiag sweetness, as at the present time. And 
it comes as one of old, not to destroy, but to fulfil. It takes 
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up into itself the best of all that has been in the Revelations 
of the past. Jesus is still Immanuel, God with us; he is 
still the Word made flesh—/. W. Chadwick. 


J 


The intense depth and richness of religious emotion ex- 
pressed in the Psalms; the moral grandeur and spiritual 
earnestness of the Hebrew prophets; the serene faith and 
the unfathomable love of Jesus; the mystic vision and the 
intellectual might of the great Apostle to the Gentiles,— these 
all have their fainter counterparts, and the true and only key 
to their deep meaning, in the moral and spiritual experiences 
which arise in the daily lives of ourselves and our brethren. 
Charles B, Upton. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Answer to a Doubt. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, in whom is no variablenéss, neither 
shadow of turning.— JAMES i. 17. 


It is somewhat singular that the very fact which, in the 
text, is chosen to illustrate God’s providence, in our time is 
used to discredit it. The law universal, unchangeable, and 
eternal, which to the rational mind may become the sure 
ground of confidence in the loving-kindness and tender 
mercy of God, to many a modern thinker suggests nothing 
but doubt. There is a reason for this modern distrust, 
something which accounts for it, although it is far from justi- 
fying it. 

There are two conceptions of the government of God, 
which are as unlike each other as the science of the dark 
ages is unlike that of the nineteenth century, and for the 
same reason. The medizval idea of Providence still accepted 
by the majority of men has been doomed ever since the 
days of Copernicus. Every advance in knowledge has 
pushed it into the background of thought. They who have 
believed that all religion was bound up with ancient and 
incredible doctrines have naturally found nothing to take 
the place in their souls made vacant by the passage of the 
outworn and the unbelievable. But to those who have been 
hopeful and receptive of spiritual impressions, there has 
come a new and noble faith to fill the world-with the soft, 
clear light of rational confidence. The nature of the theo- 
logical change which is going on will perhaps be made more 
clear by a brief review of the course of modern discovery. 
For, the beginning of this change dates not from Darwin 
and Spencer, but from Copernicus, who in the fifteenth 
century, four hundred years ago, announced that the sun, 
and not the earth, was the centre of the solar system. 

In the sixteenth century came Galileo, Kepler, and Des- 
cartes, who widened the horizon of human thought, and 
suggested the infinity of the material universe. Galileo 
found a toy and made a telescope, through which he saw the 
satellites of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, and the spots on 
the sun. He studied the pendulum, and discovered the law 
of moving bodies. Then Kepler, applying the new knowl- 
edge, discovered the laws by which are regulated the orbits, 
distances, and velocities of the planets. Descartes finished 
the magnificent achievements of that century by the inven- 
tion of analytic geometry, thus preparing the way for New- 
ton, who fifty years later announced the law of universal 
gravitation, which had been foreshadowed and almost antici- 
pated by these pioneers of modern discovery. These addi- 
tions to knowledge were not isolated facts merely, but state- 
~ ments and illustrations of universal law; and you need not 
be reminded that they were denounced as being contradic- 
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tory to the Bible, inimical to religion, and subversive of 
morality. 

After Newton, in the eighteenth century came Kant, 
Laplace, and Lamarck, who made announcements which, 
according to one’s point of view, are blasphemous misinter- 
pretations of the universe or are grand with the awful beauty 
of the infinite. Kant and Laplace worked on the theory 
since known as the nebular hypothesis, according to which 
the worlds have not been created by any arbitrary exercise 
of power in recorded time, but have grown, so that, for 
example, our solar system consists of worlds slowly formed 
by condensation of a cloud of fiery mist, which once filled 
and extended beyond the orbit of the most distant planet. 
Lamarck suggested the “variability of species,” an idea 
afterward so fruitful in the researches of Darwin and his 
fellow-laborers. 

The innumerable discoveries of the nineteenth century 
have grown out of the application of the laws of thought ex- 
pounded by the intellectual giants who for three hundred 
years had put their shoulders to the slow-moving gates of 
knowledge, and at last saw them open never to be closed 
again. 

They had proved the infinite extent and vast antiquity of 
the sidereal universe. They had discovered and reduced to 
mathematical expression the eternal Jaws of force and mo- 
tion. In strict accordance with and illustrative of these 
principles have come the typical achievements of science in 
our own time. In accordance with the nebular hypothesis 
came the proofs of the immense antiquity of the earth, the 
great age of fossil remains of animals, and the evidence that 
for not less than a hundred thousand years man has lived 
upon the earth. These facts being established, in the same 
line of research came the proof that the law of heredity was 
manifest in the successive and ascending series of plants, 
animals, and men; and that, as the worlds have grown by a 
continuous and unbroken impulse of creative power, so, too, 
have the inhabitants of the earth come from a common source 
by the slow and uniform process of evolution. : 

That doctrine, once fairly stated, finds speedy illustration 
in every department of research. Time would fail me to 
enumerate the names, much more to characterize the labors, 
of those who, in the study of zodlogy, botany, archeology, 
ancient law, prehistoric civilization, and the comparison of 
religions, have thrown a flood of light upon every problem of 
thought. Let it suffice to say that no scientific man of the 
first rank can be found who would now affirm the doctrine 
of specific creation in recent time. 

A discovery less noted by the general public, but even 
more disquieting to some and inspiring to others, is that of 
the conservation and correlation of forces, according to 
which light, heat, electricity, attraction, chemic force, and 
vital energy are not many forces, but transformations of the 
one force; a force indestructible, which can be weighed, 
measured, and tracked through all its forms of energy, and 
traced back at last to the sun, which is the motive power of 
our solar system. 

The retrospect is tempting, but this is a sermon, and not a 
lecture; and it is time to bring before you the two theologi- 
cal conceptions, the one doomed to perish because it is 
contradicted by things certainly known, the other destined 
to increase because to the sublimities of science it adds a 
new grandeur. 

At this point, in passing, because it indicates my point of 
view, you will pardon a bit of autobiography. I began my 
studies preparatory to the ministry in the year that Darwin 
published “ The Origin of Species.” I studied under Asa 
Gray and Jeffries Wyman at the time when in their respec- 
tive departments, botany and comparative anatomy, they 
were compelled to admit the doctrine of evolution; and 
I listened to or read the lectures in which Agassiz stated 
the facts upon which he based his system with so much 


fairness and candor that he converted to the doctrine 
of evolution, which he opposed, his whole class, including his 
_ son, who succeeded him, and who now carries on his work. 
Since that time I have lived in constant familiarity with the 
doctrine of evolution. And this I affirm: Whatever faith I 
have has grown up in company with the new theories. My 
belief in God, my hope of immortality, and my confidence in 
the moral !aw have been, I may say, cradled in the concep- 


tive of faith. 

Reading, as we frequently do, the vast and sometimes 
ridiculous assertions of recent converts to the theory, and the 
absurd misrepresentations put forth in opposition to it by 
men of cultivated intelligence, one hesitates to take part in 
the discussion. But it is forced upon us, and cannot be 
_ avoided by those who desire to have a part in the intellect- 
ual life of our time. 
: The theory for which the modern mind has no place is 
_ that which represents God as a creature of impulse; fickle, 
_ variable, and capabie of changing his purpose and mode of 
_ Operation to accommodate himself to the changing needs of 
: man; a God who gets angry and is placated; who is 
obliged. to plan and contrive, to invent new methods to 
match novel necessities ; who will allow the laws of health 
and disease to be set aside in answer to prayer; who will 
arrest the storm, the flood, the pestilence, at the will of man, 
or in any way reveal himself as a being so limited as to man- 
: ifest his power through laws which ever need to be sus- 
pended, modified, or improved to suit any contingency in the 
history of mankind. 
The human parent shows his love and wisdom by adapt- 
ing his action to his child’s conduct. But this adaptation is 
the result of his ignorance. Because he cannot foresee the 
| future, because everything depends upon unknown possibili- 
ties, he holds himself in the attitude of watchfulness, ready 
_ always to make a new plan for a new emergency. We 
therefore naturally, but wrongly, attribute like action to God, 

and imagine him as doing things asa human parent would. 

But with God there are no contingencies and no surprises. 

It is not necessary for the exhibition of his love that he 

should for one moment change the course of his action. 
When we apply to God the laws which regulate human con- 
duct, we prepare for ourselves many a sad surprise. Many 
an unnecessary pang is added to grief when sore trouble 
comes upon one who has longed and prayed, and believes 
that in answer to prayer God would for a moment set aside 
or modify his-law or remove the consequences of action in 
violation of his laws. Such a conception also puts in the 
way of faith many a needless obstacle. 

For it is possible to think of the Father in heaven in ways 
which accord with our knowledge of the material universe 
which he fills with the light of his presence, which is radiant 
with his wisdom and warm with his love. It is possible to 
grow up into a great confidence, and to have a hope which 
will interpret and fulfil the aspiration of those who through 
all the long ages of human experience have felt and known 

that which no man can describe. 

IT have talked of science and the scientific view, but I do 
‘not believe in “scientific religion.” Religion asks no leave 
be of science or philosophy. It occupies a sphere tran- 
‘scendent and commanding; in beautiful harmony with sci- 
ence, but no more identical with it than is the rainbow with 
the water-drops out of which it shines. Religion belongs 
with art and poetry. It involves the imagination, the emo- 
yns, the gentler and the sublimer sentiments, wonder, awe, 
erence, love. It uplifts the soul with great hopes, fills it 
h great desires, and rewards it with great satisfactions, 
sponding to the solemn obligations which it imposes. 

le conception which finds not hindrance, but further- 
in all the progress of modern knowledge, is that in 
ich the power of the Eternal is represented as supreme 
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and unchanging benignity,— the moral baa spiritual Being 
whose eternal presence gives coherence and expression to 
the material universe. As we study the impression made 
upon us by the external world, we find that the tendency of 
all research is to reduce the number of elements of which 
the various forms of matter are compounded. We approach 
unity of substance. As we track the energies revealed in 
matter, we find them becoming few and simple, and indicat- 
ing at the end of our search unity of force. With micro- 
scope, telescope, and spectroscope, we study the great and 
the small, the near and the distant; and the wilderness of 
worlds becomes a mighty harmony in which we discern 
unity of law. We watch the conduct of atoms and the 
behavior of worlds; and in all the maze of change and 
motion we come upon the proofs of likeness, coherence, 
uniformity of change, and we affirm unity of plan. Rising 
now from the contemplation of the outer world to the har- 
monies of the spirit and the wondrous fortunes of the soul, 
we perceive the same infinite and eternal order. We think 
according to laws as fixed as the law of gravitation, and 
we find a world fitted to produce intelligence in a universe 
which the mind car explore and find everywhere provision 
for its growth and satisfaction. 

We live according to moral laws as invariable as the sun; 
and we learn as we grow that, no matter how high a human 
being ascends in the scale of existence, there is provision 
made to match his moral conduct. There is moral force 
which man never uses, spiritual power to match spiritual 
needs which yet remain unknown and unused; and the con- 
viction is irresistible that this is a moral universe. 

We find within ourselves the awful and tender suscepti- 
bilities to pleasure and pain which come from the use of the 
affections ; and with all the pain and trouble of life we as- 
cend into the invisible but real world of light, where we 
find the consolations and compensations which testify to the 
living soul that love is as constant as the sunshine, and, in 
the constitution of things, is as much to be trusted as the 
electric forces which bear our messages around the world. 
We affirm, therefore, the eternal love with the same wie 
dence that we affirm the eternal law. 

And, friends, by all this steady movement of the nanied 
toward the recognition of the eternal harmonies of being, 
we are not led away from, but brought to, an understanding 
of that supreme vision of the infinite which in Jesus marks 
the high tide of spiritual achievement and power. And I 
verily believe that, when we have passed through the region 
of thought in which now the intellect is finding the grounds 
of its confidence, the sentiments and emotions will have free 
course, and the prophetic element of religion will once more 
burst forth in all its ancient splendor. 

Let those who have this gladness of faith rejoice in it, 
and those who are compelled to move through the slower 
process of the intellect believe that the summer of hope is 
surely coming. 

It is winter still in the outer world. Ice and snow bind 
the earth with chains. But the spring is already here. The 
sun rises higher day by day; and this glorious morning, 
as it shines over glittering ice-fields and frozen tree-tops, 
it sends an advance gleam of the coming springtime. 
Under the crust a mysterious movement begins. Every 
root feels the thrill of a new life, and prepares already at the 
call of the sun to leap into growth and blossom. The insect 
world is astir, although not a wing beats the air. In 
southern climes the birds feel that mysterious impulse which 
sends them to our northern world. Up toward us is mov- 
ing the wave of grass and flowers, blossoming trees, and 
singing birds. Everything proclaims that the winter is 
passing. 

Thus in that inner world of the soul I read the signs of 
the new life of humanity, and rejoice to believe that not far 
away is the springtime of the soul. 
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Indian Summer. 


After the springtime sowing, 
The restlessness of growing, 
The garnering and the reaping, 
Time pauses; and a hush 
Stilleth the surge and'rush 
Of fevered life, for then 
Dear Summer cometh creeping 
Over her earth again. 


On clover meadows stark and brown, 
On fields to stubble levelled down, 

Her waving breath is sweeter 
Than the fragrance after rain ; 

Hertouch, like mother fingers 
After ecstasy of pain. 

But her passing,—ah! ’tis fleeter 
Than a smile in Sorrow’s eyes. 

One mellow hour she lingers, 
One tender June note tries, 

Then leaves a dream of winter, 
And softly, sleeping, dies. 

— By Alice Katharine Fallows, 


Unitarianism in Other Countries. 


BY REV. ALFRED GOODING, 


The opportunities of the Unitarian traveller 
to attend worship in churches of his own faith 
on the continent of Europe are very limited. 
The only considerable body of such churches 
outside of Great Britain is found in that remote 
province of the Austrian empire known as 
Transylvania, where, indeed, Unitarianism has 
been preached and Unitarian societies have ex- 
isted for almost five hundred years. But Tran- 
sylvania lies so far away from the ordinary route 
of travel that it is only an occasional American, 
bent upon seeing for himself this oldest Unita- 
rian organization, who ever gets there... . - 

After six months of Catholicism, varied by an 
occasional Sunday in the English or American 
Episcopal churches in large towns, it was pleas- 
ant to attend morning service in the only liberal 
church to be found in the whole kingdom of 
Belgium, the “free Protestant church” of Brus- 
sels, whose minister, Rev. James Hocart, came 
over as a delegate to the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Association. I 
had much difficulty in finding out where his 
church was, and finally had to go to his house 
and ask his daughter. The society, which was 
founded by Mr. Hocart in 1881, possesses no 
church building, but meets for worship in a 
dingy little hall on a side street, used during the 
week by a teacher of dancing. The service was 
the simplest and barest I ever knew, consist- 
ing of a short prayer, a few sentences from the 
Sermon on the Mount, and an extempore ser- 
mon in French by an aged minister from Ley- 
den. I understood very little of it; but it 
seemed to hold the interest of the thirty or forty 
people who were present. There was no organ, 
no choir, not even a hymn-book, no congrega- 
tional singing. Evidently, these people came to- 
gether out of pure love for rational ideas, to 
hear something which satisfies their intellectual 
and spiritual needs. They prefer to listen to 
great truths in a dismal little hall rather than 
to join in a ritual which affronts their reason. I 
suppose they would enjoy a pleasant church 
and a good choir; but, since they cannot have 
these things, they do without, and rejoice in 
their opportunity for free worship and for the 
hearing of truth. I admire them for their devo- 
tion to these things, to a noble cause, in a coun- 
try where they stand absolutely alone, and 
where such devotion must involve discomfort 
and material loss. Here we know nothing of 
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such discomfort. Free thought has no penalty 
attached to it. We are ignorant of the power 
of a great hierarchy. It costs us nothing to be 
heretics. For that reason, perhaps, among 
others, we have become somewhat indifferent to 
our privileges, and fail to appreciate the supe- 
rior happiness of our lot in this respect to that 
of our brethren across the water. 

Even in England, I think, Unitarians suffer 
disadvantages of which we know very little. 
There, too, there is a great overshadowing ec- 
clesiastical establishment, backed up by the 
State, enormously wealthy and powerful, to 
which the vast majority of the rich and influen- 
tial and fashionable people belong, and in which 
membership is a sort of passport to things that 
most of us desire. What a disadvantage a 
Unitarian society labors under in a community 
where orthodoxy and ritualism possess so vast 
a power! The love of truth and freedom must 
be very strong in people to cause them to be 
loyal, when loyalty involves such real hardships. 
It is not so easy to be a Unitarian in Old as it 
is in New England. Our fellow-believers over 
there have discouragements which we know lit- 
tle of. While I was in London in July, I went 
one morning to the Little Portland Street chapel, 
where Dr. Martineau preached for so many 
years. It is a humble little building in an un- 
attractive part of Bloomsbury. Not more than 
twenty-five people were present, and the society 
is said to be in a hopeless state. After Dr. 
Martineau left, people who were willing to come 
miles to hear him gave up their connection with 
the church; and there are not enough Unitarians 
in the neighborhood to constitute a parish. 
Eventually, the society will cease to exist, as 
Stopford Brooke’s society in Bedford Street 
did after he left it. There is no Unitarian 
church in the fashionable part of London. The 
strongest is Brooke Herford’s in the pleasant 
suburb called Hampstead, an omnibus ride of 
an hour from the centre of the city. This isa 
beautiful stone church, in a pleasant green yard 
full of trees. It was refreshing to see a church 
full of people, and to hear the hymns heartily 
sung. It is the custom in English Congrega- 
tional worship to chant the psalms instead of 
reading them responsively; and I liked it. 
There was no singing of anthems by a choir, 
but a quartet led the congregation in the hymns 
and chants. I do not believe that elaborate 
quartet singing at religious services is as cus- 
tomary in England, as it is here. At least, I 
heard it nowhere. Possibly, they cannot afford 
it. And yet there seemed to be an abundance 
of music in the services. 

After leaving London, I saw something of 
Unitarian churches in smaller towns, especially 
in Oxford, where worship is held in the beauti- 
ful chapel of Manchester College, the Unitarian 
divinity school, which was transferred from 
London, a few years ago, to the great university 
town. It is very attractively housed in a group 
of new buildings, constructed, after the manner 
of the older colleges, around a green quadrangle. 
By contrast with the vast and ancient buildings 
of the university, with their great lawns and 
gardens and wonderful trees, Manchester Col- 
lege seems very small and very new; but, al- 
though it lacks the charm of antiquity, it has 
great architectural merit, and it was good to 
see Unitarianism established in such admirable 
quarters. The chapel was a most esthetic little 
place, with all its windows designed by Burne- 
Jones and executed by William Morris.— From 
the Portsmouth Times. 
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Literature. | 


Jubilate Deo.* 


This is a book prepared by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte for the use of the Young People’s 
Union. As its title implies, it is divided 
into two parts, a hymnal and a book of ser- 
vices. The hymnal is also published without 
the services. The services, which stand first 
in order, do not differ essentially from others 
which have been prepared for Sunday-schools 
and young people’s societies, except in the 
large use of extracts from non- Biblical sources. 
These are admirably selected; and the mind 
stocked with them would be rich, indeed. 
There are one or two prayers which have been 
wisely taken from the ancient liturgies. 
Their number might well have been in- 
creased, for it seems unnecessary and mis- 
taken to allow any one branch of the church 
to monopolize the old forms of worship. It 
is a question, too, whether one short service 
committed to memory and used at every 
meeting, with additions from a larger collec- 
tion to make variety, would not be better 
than ten services, of which no part clings to 
the recollection. Would it not have been 
well, also, to have some musical responses, 
well known and heartily sung? These, how- 
ever, are suggestions of minor importance. 
The services as they stand are admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they were 
compiled. 

The hymnal is announced in the preface as 
seeking to serve three ends: ‘‘to meet the 
wants of the young people in our churches, ’’ 
especially in their societies; to furnish a fresh 
and inexpensive hymn-book to churches an- 
able to provide themselves with larger and 
more costly collections; and ‘‘to provide a 
book suitable for week-day and social gather- 
ings, Sunday evening parlor meetings, the 
home circle, out-of-door conventions, and 
missionary and reform work in general.’’ 
To this list might have been added the summer 
churches, which are now becoming an impor- 
tant feature in our religious life. At the 
close of the main part of the hymnal, which 
contains 138 tunes and 325 hymns, are 
‘*Songs of Joy and Social Duty,’’ consisting 
of 33 tunes and 54 hymns ‘‘of a more lively 
measure, with words suitable for various 
occasions in the home, the social religious 
meeting, the convention, and missionary 
gathering.’’ These purposes do not seem 
very different from those followed in the 
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nain part of the hymnal. The tunes, also, 
re not always of a more lively measure, 
sometimes quite the contrary. They might 
rather be described as of a more popular and 
colloquial cast, such as young people like to 
flavor their meetings with or social com- 
‘panies to sing around the piano. 

Such are the aims of the new book. Where 
so many wants are to be met, there must be 
more or less compromise. How far the book 
will meet the special needs of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, at whose sugges- 
tion and under whose auspices it has been 
prepared, can be determined only by experi- 
ence. If it seems as if it could have been 
made a little lighter, it would be hard to say 
how. On the other hand, it is admirably 
adapted to educate the young taste for the 
music of the church. One may predict that 
the reader’s attention will be chiefly attracted 
to the main part of the hymnal, and will 
suspect that it—perhaps unconsciously to the 
compiler—was the portion which chiefly 
attracted him also. A more admirable col- 
: lection of hymns and tunes for the use of 

churches does not exist. Here and there that 
taste which is in most of us largely associa- 
tion will miss a tune or hymn, or will regret 
that some hymn was not wedded to a certain 
tune; but it would be hard to find a collection 
of its size more free from chaff and more 
_ solid with good grain than this. 

One breathes a sigh of relief to find that 
Mr. Wendte has not introduced any more of 
what an Episcopal wit has called ‘‘the vanilla- 
flavored tunes,’’ which have been flooding the 
collections of the Anglican churches, and 
which have diluted and weakened some of 

our Own more recent hymnals. The best and 

most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, and 

their school, are here, but not the watery 

effusions which have lately been adopted out 

of an undiscriminating admiration for their 
authors, 

On the other hand, the tunes which long 

: use in our American churches has tested and 


has endeared to all serious hearts are here in 
great profusion. Of the 138 in all, 56 are 
*told,’’—that is, of the class of ‘‘ Dedham, ’’ 
‘*Brattle Street,’’ and ‘‘ Hebron, ’’—while all 
but fourteen may be classed as ‘‘familiar’’ as 
**Manoah,’’ ‘‘Nicaza,’’ and ‘St. Agnes.’’ 
The new ones are all good, and worthy of the 
place given them. Mrs. Williams’s admirable 
collection, ‘‘ Amore Dei,’’ has furnished some 
of its best discoveries, as ‘‘Azabu,’’ ‘‘Ma- 
terna,’’ and ‘‘Hervey.’’ Perhaps it was only 
difficulty in obtaining permission from the 
owner of the copyright that left out the melo- 
dious ‘‘Penitence,’’ while ‘*St. Bees’’ also 
would have set young pulses beating. 
On its musical side, therefore, the book 
has no superior among those offered to our 
congregations as a usable collection, so far 
as it goes. It is a well-winnowed though 
small heap of ripe and sound grain. 
The same may be said of the hymns. 
Here, too, we miss with delight the sacred 
rgerel which has been drifting to us across 
e water along with some poems that should 
immortal. A frank and manly tone runs 
ih the whole collection, which will re- 
h the mind grown tired of the weak poetry 
bishops and priests. The compiler’s 
i purpose to include in his book 
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especially those hymns that are ‘‘suited to 
the free, joyous, and active temperament of 
youth, and inculcating a robust and healthy 
piety,’’ has been successfully and happily 
fulfilled. ; 

It might be objected that this book is 
largely a reprint of the hymnal of the church; 
and this would be valid where that hymnal 
could be used in the young people’s meeting, 
the convention, or the home. But, as a rule, 
the hymn-books of the church are owned by 
individuals and restricted to the pews. To 
duplicate them would be too expensive, and 
to borrow them troublesome, if not unwar- 
ranted. The low price of this book, thirty- 
five cents, makes it possible for individuals 
or societies to buy it for use wherever it is 
needed. It is handsomely bound and printed, 
as: every book that comes from Mr. Ellis’s 
hands is sure to be. 

Mr. Wendte’s reputation as a compiler of 
practical and sensible books of sacred song 
will not suffer by this new product of his. 
For religious gatherings of all kinds, in 
church, chapel, and home, it is a very valu- 
able addition to the resources of liberal 
people, and, indeed, of all people; for there 
is nothing sectarian to be found in it. 
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of bloodshed in the way ‘of carrying out their 
purposes. Miss Nixon has chosen the times 
of Edward, the Black Prince, as the setting 
for the adventures of her two knights-errant, 
whose family motto gives the rather unfortu- 
nate title for her book. Most of the happen- 
ings take place in Spain,—a country with 
which the author is familiar, as we learned 
through her charming With a Pessimist in 


suited to the romantic scenes and occurrences 
that are described, and which lead to a happy 
ending. 


HEROINES OF THE Biste. By Clara 
Erskine Clement. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.00.—This book is an important addition 
to the Art Lovers Series, and proves to be as 
interesting in its subject-matter as it is full 
of information. Thirty-three illustrations 
from celebrated paintings by the great masters 
show how the women of the Bible have ap- 
pealed to painters and how their stories have 
been interpreted; but Mrs. Clement makes us 
acquainted with many more pictures than 
these, and tells the old Bible stories in con- 
nection with them in such a way as would 
make the book interesting, even without the 
illustrations. The series now numbers eight 
volumes, and forms a valuable help to all who 
wish to know the best that has been accom- 
plished in this rich field of art. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A Boy REPORTER. 
By Harry Steele Morrison. Boston: L.. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25.—This is a delightful 


Spain; and no atmosphere could be better 


example of those books for boys which de- 
scribe a young hero advancing from poverty 
to wealth, from insignificance to fame, going 
forth, conquering and to conquer, where 
strong men have failed. This youth of six- 
teen runs away from his country home and 
village school, reaches New York with a few 
cents in his pocket, seeks an editor to whom 
he tells the story of his adventures on the 
way. The editor receives him ‘‘with great 
glee,’’ gets a four-column interview with him 
for his paper, which he publishes with a 
picture; and for this the boy is paid $3o. 
Thus on the third day he is able to buy 
a suit of clothes, get his hair cut, and send 
$10 to his mother. On the next day he 
writes a two-column article about ‘‘getting 
anew suit and hunting for a room’’; and, 
when the editor looks it over, he exclaims, 
‘«That’s great!’’ It is no wonder that Archie 
‘‘thought it most remarkable that the editor 
should have so much money to pay out.’’ 
In less than a week he is sent to Manila as 
a war correspondent. When he is two hours 
out of New York, he discovers that the fa- 
mous railway president, the great after-dinner 
orator and statesman, the genial wit, Mr. 
Depaw, is on the train, and introduces him- 
self, to the delight of both. When Archie 
returns from Manila, after covering himself 
with glory, Mr. Depaw has a ready welcome 
for him, is ‘‘overjoyed’’ when he accepts the 
position of his private secretary, and begs 
him to accompany him to Europe. 


Gop, THE KING, MY BROTHER. By Mary F. 
Nixon. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
—lIt is a rather remarkable fact that some of 
the best examples of the present period of 
historical romance have been written by 
women who have shown their skill in the 
presentation of young knights, eager in war 
as in love-making, and shunning no amount 
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Miscellaneous. 


Seneca’s treatises on Zranguillity of Mind 
and on Providence have been translated by 
William Bell Langsdorf of Miami Univer- 
sity, and are published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The number of ‘‘aiders to those who 
wish to live in the spirit’? must always in- 
clude the name of him whom Tacitus called 
‘*a wise man and fit tutor for a prince’’; and 
these essays of the great Roman moralist have 
found fit audience for centuries. Marcus 
Aurelius, Epictetus, Seneca,—the world can- 
not yet spare their lofty exhortations to 
courage, serenity, self-restraint, and manly 
virtue! The price of the book is $1.00. 


The fourth volume in Zhe History of the 
Jews, edited by Profs, Sanders and Kent and 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, has 
been prepared by Dr. Riggs of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, and covers the Maccabean 
and Roman periods, including New Testa- 
ment times. Notwithstanding the thrilling 
incidents in the Maccabean uprising, the 
period, as a whole, is without especial his- 
torical importance, and engages interest only 
because of its relation to Jesus, precisely as 
Dante alone redeems from due obscurity the 
feuds and bickerings of his age. The epoch 
of which Dr. Riggs writes has been often 
treated of late, notably by Prof. Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago; and 
it cannot be said that this volume adds much 
to what has already been told. The author 
has heroically denied himself the use of much 
illustrative material furnished by the Psalms, 
because of his belief that the Maccabean 
origins are not satisfactorily established. 
The external facts of the period are well set 
forth, but too little is made of the forces 
which were shaping its destiny. 


The Magazines, 


The Jxternational Monthly for October con- 
tains: ‘‘The Expansion of Russia: Problems 
of the East and Problems of the Far East 
(concluded),’’ by Alfred Rambaud; ‘‘Prim- 
itive Objects of Worship,’’ by L. Marillier; 
‘*The New Italy,’’? by Salvatore Cortesi; 
**Recent Progress in Geology,’’ by Andrew C. 
Lawson; ‘‘Party Government in the United 
States: The Importance of Government by 
the Republican Party,’’ by Hon. George F. 
Hoar; ‘‘The Significance of the Democratic 
Party in American Politics,’? by A. D. 
Morse. For immediate and lively interest 
the article by Senator Hoar leads all the rest. 


The Magazine of Art for October is espe- 
cially attractive, both for its literary matter 
and artistic illustration. The work of Mr. 
Edward Stott, painter of the field and of the 
twilight, is described by Laurence Housman, 
and illustrated by several full-page reproduc- 
tions of his drawings and paintings. Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould commemorates ‘‘A Home 
in a Vanished World: Ighthan Mote Kent,’’ 
with nine illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
‘*George E. Wade, Sculptor,’’ is the subject 
of an article by A. L. Baldry. It contains a 
portrait and seven illustrations. ‘*The Paris 
Exhibition,’’ the painting of panoramas and 
national museums, are treated, with many 
pictures to illustrate. 


Among the stories in the October American 
Boy are the following: ‘‘Who’s All Right?’’ 
Trainor, a football story; ‘‘Utterly Incor- 
rigible,’’ a school story; ‘‘Sydney and the 
Jar Fairy,’’ a tale of Yankee enchantment; 
**Menge’s,’’ a story of a factory boy; ‘‘A 
Hero of Fishing Creek,’’ a story of boy 
heroism in war; ‘‘Three Boys in the Moun- 
tains,’’ the first four chapters of a continued 
story of adventure. J. W. Burgess gives two 
short talks to boys about their school work; 
and other writers take the boy into their 
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confidence, and tell him how to save money, 
how to spend it, how to make investments, 
while other little items treat of ‘‘ Boys seeking 
Positions, ’’ ‘‘Boys in a Hurry,’’ ‘‘Keeping 
the Boy Ambitious,’’ ‘‘Practical Printing 
for Boys,’’ ‘*‘Amateur Photography, ’’ ‘‘ Dogs, 
and how to train them,’’ '‘All about Jump- 
ing,’’ and the new game of ‘‘Tether Ball.’’ 


The National Geographic Magazine for Oc- 
tober contains: ‘‘The Lessons of Galveston, ’’ 
by W. J. McGee; ‘‘The West Indian Hurri- 
cane of Sept. 1-12, 1900,’’ with charts, by 
E. B. Garriott; ‘‘Hunan, the Closed Prov- 
ince of China,’’ with map and illustration, 
by William Barclay Parsons; ‘‘Address ‘of 
the President to the Board of Managers of 
the National Geographic Society, June 1, 
tg00’’; **Through the Heart of Africa’’; 
‘*Nansen’s ‘Farthest North’ Eclipsed,’’ with 
illustration; ‘‘Geographic Notes’’; ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings of the National Geographic Soci- 
ety.’’ The article on Galveston contains 
startling predictions of inevitable future dis- 
aster if the city is rebuilt. Such a storm 
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may come only once in forty years, it may — 
come next year, and it may be expected at 
any time. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October contains — 
several articles notable for their breadth of — 
thought and fairness of treatment, such as 
those on the imagination, Baptist history, 
and Savonarola. The table of contents is: 
‘*Competence of Imagination to serve the 
Truth,’’ by Elias Henry Johnson; ‘‘The 
Church at Antioch,’’ by James M. Stifler; 
‘*Fifty Years of Baptist History,’’ by Henry 
Clay Vedder; ‘‘The Title ‘The Son of 
Man,’’ by Milton G. Evans; ‘‘ The Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus the Central Fact in 
Christianity,’’ by Henry Griggs Weston; 
‘*The Appeal to Reason,’’ by Joseph Evans 
Sagebeer; ‘‘Theology in Terms of Personal 
Relation,’’ by Henry Churchill King; ‘‘The 
Future of China,’’ by G. Frederick Wright; 
‘*Savonarola and Jesus,’’ by John Wright 
Buckham; ‘‘Critical Notes’’; ‘‘Sociologi- 
cal Notes’’; ‘‘Notices of Recent Publica- 
tions’’; ‘‘Index.”’ 
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pared by Mr. Wendte under the auspices of the 
Council of the National Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. There are sermons on Duty, 
Love, Character, etc.; Liturgies, Credos, and 
Prayers. A valuable help in the devotional 
meetings. 

The book is finely printed, and bound in 
brown vellum. 
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Literary Notes. 


The Man of Feeling, by Charles F. Dole, 
appears as No. 53 of the ‘‘ Life- Helps’’ series, 
published by the James H. West Company, 
Boston. Price six cents. Mr. Dole is at his 
best in this paper, considering in a high and 
wise way the use and abuse of ‘‘sympathy.’’ 
A wide ground is covered; and the parent, 
the home-maker, the teacher, the friend, the 
citizen, will find this a real ‘‘life-helping’’ 
booklet. 


_ The fact that James Lane Allen’s novel, 
The Reign of Law, has attained its present 
degree of popularity, is a sign that people are 
interested in man’s mental problems as well 
as in his love-story; that they like a book 
which is rather a prose poem than a novel; 
that they are not entirely dominated by fash- 
ions in literature; and that an author may 
strike out in whatever field he will, if he but 
touch a true note of sympathy with man and 
nature. The book is published by the Mac- 
millan Company, who seem to have been 
particularly fortunate in their recent novels. 


Prophets of Liberalism is a finely printed 
sixty-page brochure, containing six addresses 
of marked value, namely: ‘‘ Roger Williams, ’’ 
by Rev. Dr. Charles G. Ames; ‘‘Ram Mohun 
Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen,’’ by Babu 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar; ‘‘Lucretia 
Mott,’’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney; ‘‘Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,’’ by Dr. Edward Waldo 
Fmerson; ‘‘Theodore Parker,’’ by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole; and ‘‘Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham,’’ by Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. All these papers are fresh and 
Suggestive; and the near view of Emerson, by 
his son, will be read with especial interest. 
The price is 30 cents, and the publishers are 
the James H. West Company, Boston. 
ae: + 
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NEW BOOKS 


THEODORE PARKER 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. With two portraits. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

A biography of one of the most marked characters in American history. 
Theodore Parker was one of the great preachers of his time, and one of the 
prophetic reformers. He was regarded as a dangerous heretic, but is now 
gladly recognized as one who was merely in advance of his day, a robust 
believer in all the essentials of religion, and a most interesting personality. 
Mr. Chadwick is peculiarly qualified to tell the story of his great life; and he 
tells it with a fine sense of proportion, with perfect sympathy, and with un- 
common literary charm. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


1787-1899. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 950 pages. 
Large crown 8vyo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or levant, $6.50. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Stedman’s “ Victorian Anthology” in shape, 
design, and editorial detail. American poets are represented by their most 
characteristic poems, and biographical sketches of them are given. A full 
Introduction, including a survey of the course of American poetry to the end 
of the century, lends much additional interest to this specially valuable book. 


Large-Paper Edition, limited to 300 copies, produced in the best style of the 
Riverside Press. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. with a photogravure of a group of 
eminent American poets; Vol. II. with a photogravure portrait of Mr. Sted- 
man. Price, $10.00, et. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1776-1876. By JOHN W. FOSTER, former Secretary of 
State for the United States. 8vo, $3.50. 

Mr. Foster is exceptionally qualified to write a diplomatic history of the 
United States. He has been longer in the American diplomatic service than 
any other man except John Quincy Adams. He has served as United States 
Minister in Mexico, Russia, and Spain; has been special Plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain, Germany, San Domingo, China, and Japan; and has been a 
member of the most important high commissions sitting in this country for 
many years. His book is one of great value, is enlivened by many personal 
sketches, and is written in a popular style. 


HIGGINSON’S WORKS 


New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Rearranged and revised by the author. 

Vol. V. STUDIES IN ROMANCE. 

Vol. VI. Ourpoor STUDIES AND PoEMs. 

12mo, each $2.00. 

Two additional volumes of Colonel Higginson’s works. Vol. VI. contains 
the outdoor papers which have been such a delight to Nature lovers. 


EDNAH AND HER BROTHERS 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of ‘* When [lolly was Six,’’ 
‘¢ A Little Girl of Long Ago,’’ etc. With four illustrations and a 
decorative colored cover, Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Ednah Beverly is nine, and has three brothers younger and two cousins a 
little older. They make delightful visits to their grandmother near Boston, 
have a picnic at Nahant, go gypsying in Pennsylvania, and spend a winter in 
New York. They do many interesting things and have uncommonly good 
times. 


NEW CABINET EDITIONS 


Complete Poetical Works of ROBERT BURNS, Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, and JOHN KEATS. Printed from new plates, with 
Indexes to Titles and First Lines, and fine portraits framed in an 
engraved border. Bound ina new and tasteful style, each 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00; half calf, $2.25 ; levant, $3.00; tree calf, $3.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 
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Che Dome. 
What Would You Do? 


Now, if you should visit a Japanese home, 
Where there isn‘t a sofa or chair, 

And your hostess should say, ‘‘ Take a seat, sir, I pray,” 
Now where would you sit? Tell me where. 

And should they persuade you to stay there and dine, 
Where knives, forks, and spoons are unknown, 

Do you think you could eat with chopsticks of wood? 
And how might you pick up a bone? 

And then, should they take you a Japanese drive, 
In a neat little “‘ rickshaw”’ of blue, 

And you found, in Japan, that your horse was a man, 
Now what do you think you would do ? 


—Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


In the Garden of Eden. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


Mrs. Wrinklecarver and little Joygoround 
were great friends. They liked to sit on the 
hill at sunset time and talk. Mrs. Wrinkle- 
carver is the old lady who carves all the 
wrinkles in people’s faces. She is obliged 
to work all the time, excepting one hour at 
sunset, which she spends with little Joygo- 
round, 

One beautiful summer evening Mrs. Wrin- 
klecarver and little Joygoround were together 
as usual. Mrs. Wrinklecarver sat upon a 
stone, and little Joygoround sat in front of 
her. His round elbows were resting upon his 
fat little knees, and his funny pug nose was 
lifted to Mrs, Wrinklecarver’s face. 

‘*Tired?’’ asked little Joygoround. 

‘Ves, I am,’’ said Mrs. Wrinklecarver. 
‘*The work grows harder and harder every 
year. Just think, I’ve carved wrinkles ever 
since the folks were turned out of the Garden 
of Eden. That’s a great many years ago,—so 
many that I really can’t think back. When 
I first undertook the work, there was really 
very little to do; and I had time to think and 
to look about considerable. But now, bless 
me! Mrs. Smoothemout no sooner finishes 
her work than I have to begin.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Smoothemout?’’ inguired little Joy- 
goround, 

‘*Ves: you know little babies most aJways 
have a few wrinkles when they first come to 
us, and Mrs. Smoothemout clears them all 
away. It’s only a few years after she gets 
through when I have to begin.’’ 

Little Joygoround looked up at the sky, 
which was flushing all pink and beautiful. 
Then he folded his pretty wings quite close, 
and settled down for a long talk. 

**What’s the reason,’’ he asked, ‘‘that 
there has to be so many wrinkles made?’’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ said Mrs. Wrinkle- 
carver, ‘‘people belong in the garden; but it 
is an old-fashioned garden, and they think 
they don’t care for it. They really do not 
know what they do want. They have an idea 
that they need a great many different things 
to eat and a great many different things to 
wear and a great many different things to 
dust. They get all worn out hurrying round 
after these things and taking care of them 
after they get them. I don’t see but I shall 
have to keep on carving wrinkles for some 
millions of years to come. If the people 
only knew that it is the garden they want’’— 
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**Could they get there?’’ asked little Joy- 
goround, eagerly. 

**Oh! of course. It’s only across the fields 
there, and the gates are always open.’’ 

‘*What’s in there?’’ 

“Just the same things there as here, 
only’’— Here Mrs. Wrinklecarver looked 
over toward the Garden of Eden, and forgot 
to finish her sentence. She was smiling, and 
she looked quite young and happy. 

Little Joygoround stood up on tiptoe, and 
looked over into the Garden. It was very 
beautiful in there; and, after he had gazed 
at it a while, he began to jump up and down 
and flap his wings. ‘‘I know what to do,’’ 
he cried. ‘‘I’ll tell the children about that 
Garden, and I’ll get them to go there with 
me. ’’ 

Mrs. Wrinklecarver stared at little Joygo- 
round for a whole minute. Then she nodded 
her wise old head. ‘‘It’s high time some- 
thing was done,’’ she said; ‘‘and I think 
you better begin to-night.’’ 

Little Joygoround’s eyes began to shine, 
and presently he flew up into the lovely blue 
air. 

‘*Good-by,’’ he called. 

‘*Good-by,’’ said Mrs. Wrinklecarver. 

Little Joygoround found the children in 
their beds, and he cuddled up close to: their 
ears and began whispering to them. In the 
morning the children thought they had been 
dreaming of a beautiful garden where there 
were babbling brooks to wade in, and nice 
kind donkeys to ride, and lots of trees, full 
of red-cheeked apples, free to all. 

The next night little Joygoround came 
again, and told them about the flowers in the 
Garden, and how there were plenty of swings 
and whole hills of sand to play in. Tvery 
night after this little Joygoround came and 
told them stories about the Garden; and 
every day, and all day long, the children 
thought about the wonderful Garden. 

One sweet summer morning, long before 
the sun was up, little. Joygoround went all 
through the towns, calling the children. 
“*come,’’ he whispered softly in their ears, 
—‘‘come.’’ Then out of their beds crept 
all the children, and over the stairs pattered 
hundreds and hundreds of little pink feet, 
and past all the great houses and all the little 
houses sped hundreds of tiny white night- 
gowns. On they went, out of all the towns, 
and past all the country lanes and through 
the great gateway into the beautiful Garden 
of Eden. Oh, what jolly times the children 
had then! They rolled in the soft green 
grass and waded in the brooks. They rode 
the donkeys and talked with the monkeys. 
When it came time for supper, they ate bread 
and milk; and it tasted better.than all the 
fine things they used to eat at home. There 
were no wrinkled-faced people anywhere in 
the Garden, and everybody’s voice was pleas- 
ant. No one had to wear shoes and stockings, 
and the day-gowns and the night-gowns were 
exactly alike. There were no books in the 
Garden; and the children learned their lessons 
from many things, particularly the skylarks, 
the butterflies, and the donkeys. 

One day a strange thing happened. It was 
the children’s game-time, and they were play- 
ing ring-around-the-rosy near the Garden wall. 
Suddenly they saw a great cloud of dust ris- 
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nearer, and then they heard the sound of a 
great army of feet. The children took hold 
of hands; and, standing in a row, they lifted 
their round eyes to the top of the Garden 
wall. There, looking down upon them, all 
dusty and wrinkled and tear-stained, were 
their own dear mammas and papas. 

The mammas held out their arms to the 
children, and the children lifted their little 
arms to their mammas; and such a wail as 
came from the hearts of that long line of 
children was never heard in the Garden of 
Eden before. 

In a minute the papas had jumped from 
the wall; and the children were lifted up to 
their mammas, and hugged and kissed and 
loved until little Joygoround, who was circ- 
ling around above their heads, fairly gasped 
for breath. 

‘*We’ll take them home, ’’ said the mammas, 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said the papas; and’ then 
little Joygoround’s heart began to flutter, as 
it never had fluttered before, and he flew as 
fast as his wings would take him to tell the 
head-gardener all the trouble. 

‘*Oh!’’ he cried as soon as he had found 
the gardener. ‘‘Come quickly, for the wrin- 
kled-faced people have come after their chil- 
dren. ’’ 

The old head gardener put down his hoe, 
and started after little Joygoround. As soon 
as he reached the Garden wall, he wiped his 
face and made a bow. ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men,’’ he said, ‘‘we are very sorry; but we 
cannot allow the children to go with you. 
You may stay there if you like upon the 
Garden wall, and watch them. When you are 
tired, you may lie down upon the shady side 
of the wall, and rest. When it is necessary 
for you to eat, we will bring you some bread 
and milk and some of the different fruits 
which grow in our garden. This is the best 
we can do for you.’’ And the old gardener 
turned to walk away. 

‘Hol’? called the papas. ‘‘Wait a minute. 
Have we got to stay here always? Can’t we 
come inside the Garden?’’ 

The old gardener shook his head. ‘‘We 
never allow wrinkled-faced people in the 
Garden, excepting, of course, grandfathers 
and grandmothers. We expect them to be 
wrinkled, and we are glad to have them come 
in. But we couldn’t allow you to come, you 
know. It would be against the rules of the 
Garden.’’ 

At this the papas looked at the mammas, 
and the mammas looked at the papas. ‘*What 
shall we do?’’ they exclaimed. 

The old gardener smiled. ‘‘You better 
rest content,’’ he said, ‘‘and eat your bread 
and milk when it’s given to you. You won’t 
have to hurry and you won't have to worry. 


ing outside the Garden, It came nearer and . 
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n Can sit “there and watch the children. 
and by Mrs. Smoothemout will come; and, 
a: soon as the wrinkles are gone, you can 
come in or you can take the children home 
vith you, —that is, if they have reached the 
age of eight. It would be running a great 
tisk to let them go before that time. Now I 
must go to my work. Come, children,’’ he 
called, ‘‘game-time is over, and the peas 
must be weeded.’’ 

Away scampered the children, laughing and 
shouting ; for in the Garden of Eden it is 
just as much fun to weed peas as it is to 
play ring-around-the-rosy. 

ia) 


es Judy, a Naughty Dog. 


_ If you could have seen Judy on the back 
porch, keeping patient guard over Mrs. Le- 
‘mond’s little, laughing baby-girl, you would 
not have believed that Judy could be naughty. 

Well, you shall hear of two or three of 

her pranks, and then judge as to whether or 
not Judy was a rogue. 
_ For some time, one summer, there had been 
hardly any eggs found in the hen-shed; and 
at the same time Judy’s appetite had de- 
creased, to the notice of everybody. 

At last Mr. Lemond’s children, early one 
morning, hid behind a barrel, where a large 
heap of egg-shells had been found the day 
before. They had not been long in their 
hhiding-place when Judy sneaked in. Yes, 
sneaked in! First she looked around in all 
directions. Then she put one paw over the 
‘threshold, and sniffed as though she would 
say, ‘‘There is something strange in the 
jair!’? 

But I dare say she was very hungry for her 
breakfast. At any rate, Judy was soon near 
one of the nests; and, stretching herself up 
to it, with a sharp whack she opened a nice 
‘warm egg, and licked up the delicious con- 
tents with great relish. She was just about 
lifting her paw for a second whack on a sec- 
ond egg, when the children burst from behind 
the barrel; and off went Judy, not to return 

until late afternoon, when she brought up the 
cows in a very proper way, and came for her 
usual cracker to the side door, just as though 
nothing had happened but what was good and 
right. 

The next day, too, Judy appeared at the 
side door at the right hour for her cracker. 

_ “*Have you brought home the cows?’’ ques- 
4 tioned old Hannah, as usual. 
pJedy wagged her tail. But that tail did 
iot seem to Hannah to stand up joyfully, as 
t did when Judy felt that she had honestly 
earn ed her cracker; and Hannah thought it 
ell enough to have a look into the barn, 
sure enough, the cows were not there. 
‘ou naughty dog!’’? Hannah scolded. 
go right down to the pasture, and fetch 
cows!"? 
udy ran. Do you think she knew she 
told a falsehood? And in a very short 
time there was such a stampede toward the 
r m that every one ran to see; and there was 
uc » bringing in the cows at full speed. 
n she came again, with her tail very 
y wagging for her cracker, 
cold day in the winter Mr. Lemond 


water. 
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The path from the barn was very 
slippery ; and it was very icy, too, about the 
pump, and it was slow business. After all 
had drank, Mr. Lemond spoke to Judy, — 

‘Take the cows into the barn.’’ 

Judy at once barked, as she did in the 
pasture, which meant ‘‘Gol’’ and the cows 
started. Judy let them all pass along, in 
line, as cows ought. Then she followed; but 
she did not walk quietly, as a dog in charge 
ought to walk. Oh, no! She seized hold of 
the last cow’s tail, and had a beautiful slide 
to the barn, down the long, slippery path. 

After Judy had indulged herself in these 
slides a few times, the cows became very 
nervous about going to the well; and she was 
given to a friend, and had to go away a long 
distance to live. But I dare say she found 
ways to amuse herself in her new home.— 
Helene H. Boll, in Little Folks, 
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Sixty questions make an hour, 
One for every minute ; 

And Neddy tries, with all his might, 
To get more questions in it. 


Sixty questions make an hour, 
And, as fora reply, 

The wisest sage would stand aghast 
At Neddy’s searching “ Why?” 


Sixty questions make an hour, 
And childhood’s hours are brief. 

So Neddy has no time to waste, 
No pauses for relief. 


Sixty questions make an hour, 
Presto! why, where is Ned? 
Alas! he’s gone, and in his place 
A Question Point instead! 
— Priscilla Leonard, in the Churchman. 


Robin and Crusoe. 


“Betty,” said mamma, “how is it that Ruth 
never comes in any more with you?” 

Betty bit into her cooky, and hesitated. 
“Well, we’re mad,” she said slowly, with 
flushing cheeks. “Ruth said that Robinson 
Crusoe wasn’t a real, live man, and I said he 
was,— so —er —we got mad about it, and now 
neither of us will speak first.” 

“Why, that’s very sad,” said mamma; “for 
Uncle Ben has been in from the farm and left 
these, one for you and one for Ruth.” She 
pointed to a basket on the lounge, where two 
furry little Maltese kittens lay curled up asleep. 
“You will have to keep them both now, Betty.” 

“Mamma, dear, please, did you see where my 
hat fell? I am so excited about the kittens ! 
Why, I’m going straight over to Ruth’s |” 

Ruth was doing her patchwork stint by the 
sitting-room window. It was lonesome work, 
too, without blithe little Betty. But a shadow 
fell over her, and there was Betty looking 
eagerly into the window. 

“OQ Ruth,” she cried, “come over to our 
house! I don’t care a pin about Robinson 
Crusoe, and Uncle Ben has brought us such 
lovely kittens !” 
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A happy smile broke over Ruth’s sorry little 
face, and the patchwork block fell into the box 
with the needle punched into it. Mamma 
laughed at the hugging and squeezing the kit- 
tens received, and said suddenly, “Betty you 
had better call your kitten Robin and Ruth hers 
Crusoe. Then”’— 

“Yes, ma’am, we know,” said Ruth, shyly. 

“And we’re sorry,” added Betty.— Lillian L. 
Price, in Youth's Companion. 


Six-year-old Donald was sent to a neigh- 
bor’s on an errand. When he came back, he 
said to his mamma: ‘‘Mr. E.’s folks had 
company, and they were all talking in Ger- 
man; but I could not tell what language they 
were laughing in.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


‘Describe the hippopotamus,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘*The hippopotamus, ’’ answered the 
little girl, ‘‘is a very beautiful animal; but 
it is not useful. It is raised only in cir- 
cuses. ’” 
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Good News. 
Labor and Life. 


How to labor and find it sweet, 
How to get the good red gold 
That veined hides in the granite fold 
Under our feet,— 
The good red gold that is bought and sold, 
Raiment to man and house, and meat! 


And how, while delving, to lift the eye 
To the far-off mountains of amethyst, 
The rounded hills, and the intertwist 

Of waters that lie 
Calm in the valleys, or that white mist 
Sailing across a soundless sky. 


—James Herbert Morse. 


What are Churches for? 


There is a convenient subdivision of the 
duties of a church, made a generation ago, 
which ranges far enough on different sides 
for any purposes of self-examination. It bids 
us inquire, in any given case, what a church 
does for education, for charity, for hospital- 
ity, and for worship. It is not difficult to 
include under one of these heads the endeavors 
of any Puritan church whose members are 
alive to their privileges and responsibilities. 

1. As to education, so far as the life of 
the Northern States of America goes, we 
have to remember all along that the State, 
which is really a fellow-worker with the 
Church, has wisely taken into its own hands 
the care, literally, of all its children from the 
age of five to fifteen or sixteen years. So 
far as instruction or education goes, the State 
takes the first chances. And, to any father 
or mother who does not engage systematically 
in this work, the State says, ‘‘As God lives, 
if you will not take care of them and teach 
them systematically in some school we ap- 
prove, we shall and will.’’ They must go to 
school somewhere. 

All the same there are advanced lines of 
education; and there are lines parallel to 
those followed in the public schools, where 
the church must keep her eyes open, and fill 
up gaps or try experiments. It is easy to see 
this in the simpler arrangements of new com- 
munities or of the smaller towns. When the 
church at Northborough—which Miss Allen 
in her pretty book calls Fernborough—was 
the only church in the town, when it was 
open to all the people in Northborough once 
a week for a well-selected course of lectures, 
to which every one came without money or 
ticket, nobody said, because nobody asked 
and nobody cared, whether the church or the 
town provided this means of education. 
Practically, so far at least, the church and 
the town were the same. Now, when you 
pass to a large community, it may be well 
for your Lowell Institute or your Brooklyn 
Institute to conduct the same work by a dis- 
tinct organization. It may be then that the 
business of the church is simply to watch it, 
to criticise it, to insist that what is attempted 
is well done. But then, whenever it fails, 
here is this organized power for reform,— 
this organization which exists for bringing in 
God’s kingdom as definitely as Tammany 
exists for the government of the city of New 
York, which asserts the necessities of the 
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noblest education, and supplies those necessi- 
ties. 

2. One may use the same words almost in 
speaking of the duty of the church in public 
charities, —organized charities. The Ameri- 
can towns and States assume a duty in that 
affair larger, higher, and nobler than any 
church of the ecclesiastical patterns we ever 
dreamed of, —far larger than any ‘‘ Established 
Church’’ ever attempted. But, all the same, 
the great establishments of the American 
State, such as hospitals, asylums, reform 
schools, outdoor relief, pensions to age, and 
all such, must be alive with a divine life. 
They must live and breathe the Holy Spirit, 
the Divine Air. And, unless the living 
church, the church of the Holy Spirit, the 
church of the living God, finds out place and 
occasion where she can breathe this breath of 
infinite life into their movements, these in- 
stitutions of the State are of no more worth 
than if they were built for turning out shoe- 
lasts or gum-stocks. The church has the 
same duty of watchfulness, of improvement, 
of suggestion and inspiration, which it has in 
the matter of education. 

3. As for hospitality to new-comers, it is 
the newly established congregations, where a 
few devout and determined people have deter- 
mined that, as God lives, these congregations 
shall live and prosper,—it is such institu- 
tions as these that teach us how in America 
the community on the ground ought to receive 
the stranger who comes into the fold, or wants 
to come. The people at the wharf, who do 
the welcoming when the steamer from Eng- 
land comes in, are the Salvation Army people 
and the agents of the Mormon Church. The 
agents of the State are inquiring by personal 
observation how much money the strangers 
have, and will send them back if they have 
not any. Or they are inquiring as to their 
past characters, and sending them back if 
they are paupers or jail-birds,—in aJl which 
the State is simply doing its duty, side by 
side with its agents, the Salvation Army and 
its lassies, and the Mormon elders are doing 
theirs. 

And here is simply a convenient illustra- 
tion of what every smaller community can do 
and ought to do. There is no vow which 
the men and women of the twentieth century 
have to make more devoutly than that which 
determines that the stranger shall be attended 
to. Not at our gates shall be that terrible 
invective, ‘‘I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in.’’ 

4. But it is idle to assume one of these 
responsibilities without assuming the rest. 
And, central in all, it is the business of a 
church, first, second, and last, to care for 
worship, for the closer and closer intercourse 
of man with God. Nearer, my God, to thee! 
Without this ‘‘nearer to thee’’ the school be- 
comes one mere factory of shoe-lasts, and the 
lyceum another, and the social party of wel- 
come another, and the asylum and the hospi- 
tal two more. 

Without this ‘‘nearer to thee’’ the bread 
and butter are no longer charities. They, 
and the clothes for the naked, and the alms 
for the wayfarer are the merest apples of 
Sodom. What doth the Lord require of a 


church but that, in gentleness or in vigor, it] 


walks humbly with its God? It needs infinite 
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strength for all these world-wide duties, 
Yes, and infinite strength is what God ex- 
pects to give, wants to give. He gives it if 
the church be a church of the Holy Spirit, 
a church of Christ, if she attempt nothing 
but what is consecrated as the years of the 
Saviour’s life were consecrated. It is as the 
living son of a living God that he goes about 
doing good, from that moment when he forms 
that first church down to the parting moment 
when he sends us all to proclaim the good 
tidings of God’s love to every creature. 

That is to say, simply, churches are estab- 
lished for religion. Not even for philan- — 
thropy, except that that is the handiwork of 
religion. Not for hospitality, except that 
hospitality is an evidence of religion. 
for education, but as education means larger 
life, and larger life must be if we would — 
come nearer God. Grant this, grant ‘‘nearer 
to thee,’’ and a church may have Browning 
clubs and geology classes and picnics beneath 
‘*the Lovers’ Falls’’ and social parties with — 
ice-cream or without. It may have Buddhist 
lectures or fairs for the sale of palm-leaf — 
fans. If all along the church means, at 
heart, in all this handling of things to draw 
nearer God. 

If it do not mean this, why, all the ma- 
chinery of organization is only the drill of 
so many convicts in a State prison as they 
march to their rations. It is only the clatter 
of spindles and looms which obey the fall of 
a distant cataract; for it is only a wretched 
bit of mechanism, noisy, dusty, and greasy, 
whose smoke comes in between man and God. 
Of which mechanism Satan and his children 
will give the world more than enough without 
the help of the living children of the living 
God. Epwarp E. HALE. 


‘*A French physician, who has a very ex- 
tensive country practice, carries with him,’’ 
the Lyon Medical says, ‘‘several carrier- 
pigeons. When he finds a patient in urgent 
need of medicine, he attaches the prescrip- 
tion under the wing, and releases the bird. - 
On the appearance of the latter the apothe- 
cary catches it, and despatches the remedy, 
thus frequently saving many hours’ delay. 


Wine “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks, Look 
out for them and you needn’t — 


be an expert. ad 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order — 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, _ 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macnern, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Impressions of America. | 
tr 
I think the most valuable. lesson I have 
brought back from America is that of respect 
for myself and my fellows, irrespective of the 
‘conditions in which they or I are placed. 
_ And first for myself as a Unitarian minister. 
I must needs begin with a confession which will 
not increase the respect of others for me; but 
there are some who stand in need of the lesson I 
have learnt, and I cannot communicate it without 
exposing my own need of it. I was brought up 
_ ina home where great value was set upon “the 
‘ministry of the gospel,” none at all upon the 
collateral advantages of that ministry as digni- 
fied by State recognition or the good opinion 
of “the world.” But among my school-fellows 
a quite other estimate obtained, which, as is 
generally the case, prevailed over that of my 
parents, and possessed me. We looked upon 
dissent not as in any way wicked (for the queer 
Anglican doctrine of schism and the sin of 
joining in the worship of the All-Father with 
any of his children not of your way of thinking 
had not yet become popular), but as unques- 
tionably vulgar. And when I went to Cam- 
bridge and found myself in*a society where a 
nonconformist was almost as much of a rarity 
as a colored man,—there was not one in my 
own college, I don’t think more than two or 
three in the whole university,—I all the more 
readily fell in with the general sentiment of dis- 
dain because, in other respects, I was peculiar, 
and not popular. I remember well how, on one 
occasion only, I entered “a beastly dissenting 
chapel,” as it was known in common talk, “a 
schism shop,” as more zealous Churchmen 
called it. I was drawn by the name of some 
well-known preacher of those days; and, after 
our own college service, which consecrated the 
day, and in a way legitimatized any subsequent 
proceedings otherwise not quite regular, I made 
my way in cap and gown (for it was Sunday, 
and, if I went at all, I must needs go as a ’var- 
sity man) to the chapel doors. It is forty 
years since I entered them. I remember noth- 
ing of the sermon, nor even the name of the 
preacher; but I do well remember the feeling, 
half of shame, half of daring, with which I 
looked up and down the street, to see if any one 
whose notice I should mind, was within sight, 
and the consciousness, as I was shown to a seat, 
that the entry of an undergraduate was an ex- 
traordinary event. This feeling of contempt 
did not extend at all to Roman Catholics; and 
there were always half a dozen or more of us, 
unabashed, at the evening service at the little 
chapel of those times. So, when I became 
a Roman Catholic, though I suffered sorely in 
other respects, I did not in the least feel that 
_ Thad let myself down by so doing. 
: When I came back ten years later, T did my 
best to find some means of reconciliation with 
pe National Church, which owned all the 
_ tender associations of my youth, and the larger 
associations of my country’s history and literat- 
ure. But I failed utterly. Between creeds and 
ence,—my own, I mean, I am judge of 
other man’s,—I found no possibility of com- 
Layman or minister, I could not be 
eladiekinars If I was to have any religion, I 
must needs be “a beastly dissenter.” 
a Spend here comes my confession,—old 
habits of thought had possession of me; and I 
r got over the feeling that I was a dissent- 
ng miniater, and as such the social inferior of 
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Well, I returned from America cured of this 
paltry failing ; and I hope the cure is permanent. 
For the first time in my life I found myself in 
a land where there is no religion established 
either by law or by current opinion, where 
churches are judged more or less important 
by the good they do, where all ministers of 
religion are commonly known as “clergymen,” 
and the difference in the social standing of min- 
isters of all denominations depends. upon their 
own qualities, and not upon the body they 
minister to. It seems as if this were the mere 
common sense of theory and practice in respect 
of religion; but, like common sense in other 
matters, it is uncommon enough in the world 
still. At any rate, I had never fully realized the 
facts upon which such a practice is founded. I 
had certainly never acquired the habit of think- 
ing.and acting upon them. 

My American friends have taught me by their 
example to form a juster and saner estimate of 
my real position as a Unitarian minister. I 
have always had in abhorrence the detestable 
effrontery under which shame of being a dis- 
senter sometimes conceals itself, of going about 
the world with the assurance in talk and bear- 
ing, “I am as good as you, and better, too.” I 
am sincerely glad that there are far better men 
than myself in every ministry, and I am ready at 
all times to show them reverence as my supe- 
riors. But henceforth I shall not feel myself 
the inferior of any man because he happens to 
be minister of a more popular religious body, or 
even of the great National Church. We are 
just what we are, each one of us; and the desig- 
nation, Anglican, Congregational, Unitarian, 
does not affect our real worth at all. It is just 
a question of clothes. Superfine cloth, serge, 
or shoddy, it does not matter which covers the 
back, so far as real worth is concerned; and no 
sensible man pretends that it does. So “Church 
or Chapel” in no wise distinguishes laymen and 
ministers into the more or less worthy of re- 
gard. With what measure of sincerity they 
believe and worship does undoubtedly distin- 
guish them in the sight of God. 

Should I have learnt this if I had not passed 
the greater part of my time in America at Bos- 
ton? Idon’t know. I am sure to a great ex- 


tent it is true throughout the States that a min- | 
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ister is judged by his own Se and not by the 
orthodoxy or respectability of the church he 
belongs to. But, to a Unitarian, Massachusetts 
is the State which corrects the poor esteem in 
which he is perforce content to be held in 
the Old World; and he cannot live there even 
for a short while without learning that he 
is really a very respectable person, Europe 
and its society and its orthodoxies, notwith- 
standing. 

The area of the State exceeds by only a 
quarter that of Yorkshire: its population is less 
by one-third. But, while in Yorkshire we have 
twenty-five places of worship, some of them very 


small, and could not muster, I fear, as many as 


twenty-five hundred Unitarians all told, in Massa- 
chusetts they have nearly two hundred churches, 
In Boston alone, which has not the population 
of Leeds, they have twenty-eight. And the 
standing of Unitarians there is firm and high, 
as their numbers are large. There are other 
sects more attractive or more popular: there is 
none more respected. A Unitarian minister 
cannot reside even a brief while in Boston with- 
out acquiring a juster conception of the dignity 
of his calling. He may be a very poor creature 
in his own esteem,—which of us who has known 
himself long has not so judged himself ?—but 
as a minister he holds a position which only his 
own unworthiness can degrade. 

To have learnt this was of itself worth going 
to America for, at least to one who, like myself, 
had not succeeded in learning it any other way. 
Charles Hargrove. 


The Andover School. 


May I invite the attention of all interested 
in education to our Unitarian school at An- 
dover, N.H.? Proctor Academy is doing 
good work. It is no experiment, having 
been established twenty years. It is a co- 
educational institution, and affords to many 
of the young people in its immediate neigh- 
borhood their only opportunity for academical 
training. Students from a distance find here 
quiet for study, as well as a direct line of 
railroad to Boston; a healthful, invigorating 


COMPACT. 


Disabuse your mind of the idea that your hall is too 
small for a hall stand. This latest pattern is only 19 inches 
wide and only 14 inches deep. 

It takes just about the space of a register! 
you the seat or settle, the umbrella rack, the hall mirror, 
and pegs enough for all possible needs. 

The wood is golden oak, and with 12 by 18 inch French 
bevelled plate mirror the cost is only $13.50. 

The umbrella stand has rustless drip plate, removable. 
The clothes hooks are the newest pattern, with branching 
prongs and coat carrier complete. 


Yet it gives 


Every detail is perfect. 
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climate; pure air and pure water; and a 
-wholesome moral atmosphere. Already there 
are numbered in the list of our graduates 
some scholars of marked ability. Forty-five 
students are enrolled for the present fall term. 

But the good we can do is limited by our 
means. As President Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association points out, our chief 
obstacle to a larger success is poverty. Our 
income is derived from three sources: about 
$600 annually comes from invested funds, 
about the same amount comes from tuitions, 
and about the same amount is raised by yearly 
subscriptions. The tuitions are for the most 
part paid by the town of Andover for town 
scholars, the school in this way serving as a 
public high school, although realizing but 
little more revenue than if tuition were paid 
by all the students who come. 

We need an addition of $25,000 to our per- 
manent fund, so as to enable us to do with- 
out yearly subscriptions. We need $10,000 
for a new school building. And it should be 
added that whatever is given for our perma- 
nent fund may be given so as to revert to the 
American Unitarian Association, should the 
work of the academy ever be abandoned. 

I believe this an excellent opportunity for 
the benevolence of wealthy Unitarians. 


ANGELO HALL. 
Andover, N. H. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22. 


8 p.m. Sermon. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


Address of welcome by Rev. A. S. Garver for 
the Worcester churches. 

9.30 A.M. Address by President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, “Some Elements in 
Religious Education not Commonly Regarded.” 

10.30 A.M. Address by Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
“Two Religious Mystics and their Message.” 

11.30 A.M. Devotional meeting conducted by 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord. 

3P.M. Discussion of the papers of the morn- 
ing session. 

8 p.m. Platform meeting. Subject, “The 
Equipment and Opportunity of the Unitarian 
Ministry.” Report of Prof. Edward Hale and 
committees appointed at last session of the In- 
stitute upon “The Higher Education of the 
Ministry.” Addresses by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce 
of Ithaca and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


9.30 A.M. Address by Prof. George W. Gil- 
more of the Meadville Theological School, “ The 
Interaction of Literature and Life as seen in 
China and Japan.” 

10.30 A.M. Address by Prof. Edward Cum- 
mings, “The Curve of Social Progress.” 

11.30 A.M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. William Channing Brown. 

3 P.M. Discussion of papers of the morning 
session. 

8 p.m. Addresses on education by Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, head-master of the 
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Hackley School; President Eliot of Harvard 
University. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


9.30 A.M. Address by Rev. George Batchelor, 
editor of the Christian Register, “The Relation 
of Church and State in a Republic.” 

10.30 A.M. Address by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
D.D. 

11.30 A.M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Ph.D. 

3 .M. Discussion of the papers of the morn- 
ing session. , 

8.30 P.M. Illustrated lecture by Jacob Riis, 
“The Battle with the Slums.” A charge of 25 
cents will be made for tickets to this lecture. 

The hospitality of the Worcester churches is 
cordially extended to all ministers in attendance. 
Application may be made to Mr. Henry A, Far- 
well, Burncoat Street, Worcester. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
paeny of the Young People’s Religions Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her. ] 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Forbes, the president of the National 
Young People’s Religious Union, wishes to 
announce that, in as far as possible, he will 
gladly respond in person to all invitations to 
speak at rallies and neighborhood meetings. 
The demands are becoming so frequent, how- 
ever, that there must of necessity be a limit — 
to the calls upon his time. To relieve the — 
pressure of last year, and make sure that all 
requests receive attention, he has appointed 
a Missionary Committee of three or four 
young people, who will take his place as 
occasion may require. 

All the members are earnest, enthusiastic 
speakers, and thoroughly competent to repre- 
sent the National Union in a most acceptable 
manner, so that when for lack of time Mr. 
Forbes is obliged to decline he will always 
be able to send a good speaker in his place. 
Unions may thus secure speakers at any time. 

All requests should be sent to headquarters, 
and will receive prompt attention, 


American Unitarian Association. 


The pamphlets containing the annual reports 
of the secretary and treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, together with the minutes of the last 
annual meeting and the addresses of the 
foreign delegates, have been sent to every 
life member of the Association; and packages 
have been sent to all the settled ministers for 
distribution in the churches. It is to be 
hoped that the report will thus reach all the peo- 
ple who are, or who ought to be, interested in 
the work and progress of the Unitarian church 
in America. The method of diffusing infor- 
mation in regard to the activities of the As- 
sociation is obviously inadequate, but it is 
impossible to discover any better way. The 
distribution of the reports depends now upon 
the energy and good will of the ministers, 
Some loyal ministers distribute the report by 
hand, leaving a copy in each household in 
the parish, with a request that it be read. 
Others mail a copy to every family. Others 
place the reports in the pews, and ask the 
members of the congregation to take the 
books home and read them through. In too 
many cases, however, the reports simply 
litter up the church; and in some cases the 
ministers are so much occupied with higher 
things that the package of reports remains un- 
opened, and the people fail to discover the 
usefulness and fruitfulness of the money they 
have contributed to the national cause. It| 
is even rumored that in some churches the 
report reaches the people only through the 
medium of the stove or the furnace, the 
pamphlets being used by the janitor to kindle 
the fire. It may be unnecessary to say that 
the report is really meant to warm the hearts 
of the people rather than their bodies, and to 
kindle loyalty and ardor rather than to be 
dissipated in smoke. If the reports do not 
get into the hands of the people, friends of 
the Unitarian cause can help by calling the 
attention of their minister or officers to the 
omission. If you have not seen this report, 
ask your minister where it is; for you may 
be sure that he has received a large package. 
I earnestly request every minister, who has 
received a package of reports, to see to it 
that the reports not only are put into the 
hands of the people, but that they are urgently }} 
requested to read them. a 

SAMUEL A. ELIorT, 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 21, ‘‘Our Home and Town Chari- 
ties.’?? 1 Cor. 13; Isa. xli. 6; Zech. vii. 9; 
1 John iv, 11. 

This subject is especially well treated in 
the Universalist Young People’s paper, the 
Onward. It can be obtained at their pub- — 
lishing rooms, 30 West Street, Boston, Mass, 
We recommend a careful reading of it by our 
union members. 


QUOTATIONS. 


‘*Charity should begin at home, but it 
should not stay there.’’ 

“‘Life is service. Service is a part of 
life: it is the only real human life, and 
from Christ’s own existence we see the great 
example of it.’’—Pillips Brooks. 


A Card. 
VELVETS. 


Our import order of Velvets has 
just been received. The collection 
comprises black and colored velvets, 
mirror velvets, panne velvets, velours, 
velveteens, etc. As this is a pro- 
nounced velvet season, including 
everything from a long garment to 
dress and millinery trimmings, special 
attention has been given to the selec- 
tion of colors for such purposes. We 
invite you to inspect this large and 
complete assortment, especially the 
Mirrored and Panne effects, that 
are so popular for millinery and dress 
combinations. Prices 50c., 75¢., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2.25, $2.50. 


See Washington St. Window Display, 


‘‘He’s true to God who’s true to man. 
4 Whenever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the 
all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are 
| slaves most base 
: Whose love of right is for themselves and 

not for all their race.’’ 
HoME AND Town CHARITIES. 

**Charity begins at home.’’ How often 
we hear the expression, and yet how seldom 
do we freely comprehend all that is implied 
in it! How infrequently is the home charity 
made a practical reality, or, at least, the 
practical reality that it might be! 

The home has been the centre in which 
have been generated all the highest and ten- 
derest sentiments of the human race. Here 
it is, if we may trust those who teach the 
doctrine of evolution, that the sentiment of 
love first blossomed forth; and, after all, 
charity and love at heart are the same. ; 

The home, then, should be the place where 
these are fostered each day, in order that this 
centre, which it has taken so many thousands 
of years to perfect, should be kept alive and 
able to shed its light and power out into the 
larger world. 

Charity begins—ov/y begins at home. The 
man who is oly loving, ov/y kind, ov/y gen- 
erous at home is, after all, a narrow man, 
and lacks the scope that all should possess; 
but here is the centre for the real beginning. 

How full the home life is of possibilities 
for the exercise of love, of real charity! 
What a field is here presented for the culti- 
vation of this most needed virtue, and yet 
how hard it sometimes is to begin here! 

Home charity does not mean giving some- 
thing: it means giving some of one’s self. 
It means expressing each day your best; and 
this may or may not be done by giving of 
some material object. It may be nothing 
more than the kind word, the sympathetic 
look, the constant watching for some oppor- 
tunity to do the little acts that make life run 
“more smoothly, whether these be in deeds or 
in words. 

It is Mr. Gannett, in that beautiful sermon 
upon ‘*The Cup of Cold Water,’’ who char- 
acterizes this kind of home charity when he 
makes the wife say, ‘‘I know you love me, 
but I want you to say so sometimes.’’ The 
home charities are these little expressions of 
the feelings. They make home so rich, so 
beautiful, and, withal, so strong. They are 
‘the drop of oil to the wheels of human life. 

Once have your centre strong, filled with 
love, and from it goes out a mighty force 
into your community. The man who leaves 
a beautiful, loving home centre, wherein love 
(charity) prevails, is he who usually carries 
the same with him into the larger circle of 
his town. 

_ Here in the town charities the open hand 
must be guided, as Mr. Ames tells us, by the 
‘open eye; but the dynamic for all this out- 
side work must come from within,—from the 
home centre. 
Unless a man really feels in his own home 
life the sentiment of charity, unless he puts 
$s into practice therein, the outside work 
hat he may do, no matter how thorough, no 
matter how scientific it may be, lacks some- 
thing that all real charity should possess; 
hey 
_ In all our town charities we are coming to 
find that it is not so much the amount given, 
neither is it simply the discrimination used 
m the giving, that makes it of worth. In 
these days we hear a great deal about indis- 
criminate giving, which is a great fad; but 
most discriminate giving, severed from 
personal relations on the part of the 
, is equally bad. 
real charity, all real love to our fellow- 
en, is that which helps them to help them- 
es; and what a man needs to help him 


° 
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is encouragement,—encouragement fostered 
by personal interest, A sermon, a hand-shake, 
even one kind, generous word, coming from 
the heart, may give the despondent man 
courage to renew the battle of life, and do for 
himself and those dependent upon him just 
what the giving process was intended to do. 

Thus home and community (town) stand 
related to each other in this great work,—the 
one the centre where power is generated, the 
other the field of action; and they both react 
on each other. Not alone do better homes 
make better towns, but a better community: 
a better town, in its turn, makes possible 
better homes and better people; and the end 
of all charity is this, to make better men and 
women in the world. 


The Sunday School. 


(This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source.] 

In another column will be found the full 
programme of the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society at Leominster, 
Mass., Thursday evening and Friday, October 
25 and 26. I need not urge those who are 
interested in the moral and religious training 
of youth to read the announcements and plan ; 
if possible, to attend the sessions. The topics 
are of vital import, and the speakers repre- 
sentative. But I may venture to suggest to 
the many others who are not directly partici- 
pating in Sunday-school work that is a fine 
opportunity for broadening the educational 
view of life. 

At no time in the history of our land was 
there greater need of the correct understand- 
ing of the word ‘‘education.’’ A purely 
mental training will not suffice to’ make a 
complete character or a true citizen. We of 
the Unitarian faith claim that our instruction 
is helpful for the development of manhood 
and womanhood. It is very certain that the 
speakers at Leominster will open up inspiring 
fields of argument and reflection, While it 
is true that the regularly appointed delegates 
are alone authorized to vote and decide ques- 
tions, this is not the leading feature of the 
meetings. All the privileges, with this ex- 
ception, are open to any one. 

For the information of those who may wish 
to use the Fitchburg Railroad and its con- 
necting lines at the north, I would say that 
trolley cars meet most of the trains at North 
Leominster, and run direct to Leominster 
Centre, where the meetings are to be held. 
The distance covered is about a mile. 


‘School Sermons,’’ by Dr. Everett, is the 
title of a book which has found much favor 
in many quarters. The balance of the edi- 
tion first issued is now in the hands of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, to which place orders can be 
sent. The price has been placed at fifty cents 
acopy. The book is made up of sermons 
selected from several series preached to the 
members of the Adams Academy in Quincy. 
Printed from the original manuscripts. As 
the author states in his introduction, they are 
short, prepared for an audience of boys of 
ages ranging from thirteen to twenty, unsec- 
tarian, fundamental points emphasized and 
repeated, and all uttered in a cheerful spirit. 
There are twenty sermons in all. Some of 
the subjects are: ‘‘Our Soul’s Need,’’ ‘‘The 
Old ‘Testament,’’ ‘‘Practical Duties,’’ 
‘*Christ, a Light,’’ ‘‘Energy,’’ ‘‘Friend- 
ship,’’ ‘‘Strength.’ It is a natural expecta- 
tion that these sermons for boys and young 
men will serve a helpful and inspiring pur- 
pose for some time to come. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
rendered efficient service the past few years 
in bringing the Sunday-schools of the Unita- 
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ionably, comfortably, and 
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finish. They are the stand- 
ard of the world, a perfect 
shoe at a fair price, and the 
most satisfactory shoe at any 
price. 


Always $3.50 Per Pair 
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Boston pees for J. Spencer Turner 
Co. Burlaps, and Davidge & Co, 
Japanese Leather Papers. 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 
{2 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next door to Washington Street, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 3 
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CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 
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rian denomination together. It has been 
done in a natural and permanent fashion. 
Artificial measures only produce temporary 
union. These causes are four: the producing 
of a book of song and service, which has sold 
to the extent of twenty-one thousand copies, 
By its use the various Sunday-schools are 
brought together in the common knowledge 
and enjoyment of the same services and 
songs. The second cause for union has been 
the publication and distribution by thousands 
of the statement of ‘‘Our Faith.’’ As one 
clergyman has said, nothing could have been 
devised better calculated to weld the schools 
together. The learning and uttering of this 
simple declaration of belief makes the schools 
one in reality. The third source of unity has 
been the publishing of one-topic lessons, 
accepted and taught in a majority of our 
Unitarian Sunday-schools. For several years 
the same lesson has been studied, at the same 
time, from San Franciso to Boston, by the 
Unitaiian Sunday-schools. Each Sunday the 
thoughts of the different schools were di- 
rected to one common theme and led through 
similar paths of suggestion. The fourth help 
to the fraternity of our schools has been the 
planting and fostering of Sunday-school 
union, the encouraging of teachers’ meetings, 
in which several ministers might join. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has steadily 
urged the value of placing Sunday School 
speakers on conference programmes, aiming 
to keep constantly before the denomination 
the methods and standards of a true Sunday- 
school. In these ways, as above specified, 
I can surely claim that the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has faithfully labored to give 
our Sunday-schools a common spirit and a 
mutual membership. There are many encour- 
aging testimonies as to the result. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘talk’’ next Saturday, 
October 13, 2.30 P.M., will treat of the three 
patriarchal stories in Lessons 3, 4, and 
‘*Great Passages from the Bible.’’ This will 
bring the lectures into agreement with the 
leaflets as issued for the schools from Sunday 
to Sunday. As these three passages are all 
selected from the earliest book on Hebrew 
history, this lecture will be able to consider 
carefully the nature of the early religious 
conditions which it portrays for us. 


The Committee on Nominations of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, chosen at 
the annual meeting in Hingham, Oct. 26, 
1899, would report the following-named_ per- 


sons as Officers for the ensuing year: Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, president; Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I., and 


Mr. Charles A. Murdock, San Francisco, 
Cal., vice-presidents; Miss Louisa P. Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass., clerk; Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, Boston, Mass., treasurer. For 
directors to serve for three years: Mr. Albert 
Scheible, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Austin S. 
Garver, Worcester, Mass. ; Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, 
Newton, Mass. ; Mrs. George Keyes, Quincy, 
Mass. ; and Miss Alice L. Higgins, Boston, 
Mass. Nominating Committee: Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley (chairman), Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Mr. D. R. Child, Mrs. J. F. Dutton, and 
Miss Edith Randall. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
at the Unitarian church, Lexington, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 17, 1900. Devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., Cam- 
bridge. Address by Rev. C. F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain on ‘‘Unorganized Religious 
Forces.’’ Discussion, opened by Rev. L, B. 
Macdonald of Concord. In the afternoon, 
discussion of the morning subject by Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Billerica, and others. 
Trains: Boston Union Station for Lexington, 
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8.17 A.M., every hour thereafter till 12.17 
M., then 1.47, 2.47 P.M. Electrics every 
fifteen minutes from Arlington Heights. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference: The Second 
Congregational Society in Marshfield Hills 
invites the churches of the conference to 
hold their autumn meeting in that place, 
Wednesday, October 17. Programme: 10.30 
A.M., devotional meeting, led by Rev. Harry 
Lutz, Rockland; 11 A.M., business meeting; 
11.30 A.M., address by Rev. Austin S. 
Garver, Worcester, Mass.,—subject, ‘‘The 
Organization of the Individual Church’’; 
discussion, led by Rev. William L. Chaffin, 
North Easton; conference collection; 1 P.M., 
collation; 2 p.M., address by Mr. Roger S. 
Forbes, president Young People’s Religious 
Union; subject, ‘‘ Young People’s Religious 
Union’’; discussion; hymn; _ benediction. 
NoTe.—Leave the train at Marshfield Hills 
Station. 


Channing Conference will meet with the 
Unitarian church at Norton, Mass., October 
16, 17. On Tuesday evening, at 7.30, a 
platform meeting. General topic, ‘‘The 
Church.’’ Addresses: (a) ‘‘Church Mem- 
bership,’’ Rev. F. L. Masseck; (4) ‘‘The 
Young People and the Church,’’ G. H. Reed, 
Esq.; (c) ‘‘A Layman’s Point of View,’’ 
Lloyd E. White, Esq.; (d) ‘‘A Fearless 
Faith,’’ Rev. Charles E. St. John. Wednes- 
day, October 17. Morning: business session; 
essay, ‘‘The Church Militant,’’ Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; discussion, opened by 
Rev. George W. Kent, of Westminster 
Church, Providence; devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. A. J. Rich, Dighton, Mass. ; 
collation. Afternoon: business session; re- 
port of the committee on Sunday School 
Union; the Women’s Alliance; reports and 
address. Delegates and others wishing en- 


n|tertainment over night will please send their 


names to Rey. Francis W. Holden, Norton, 
Mass., not later than Saturday, October 13. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, Octo- 
ber 15, 10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street. Rev. 
Alfred E. Mullett will preside. Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland will give the ‘‘talk’’ on ‘‘A Day 
in,Nazareth.’’ The public invited. 


Neponset: Church of the Unity. Rev. Geo. 
E. Littlefield has resigned the pastorate of 
this church to accept a call to the First 
Church of Haverhill, Mass. Mr. Littlefield 
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has been in Neponset since 1898, dur 
which time he has labored devotedly for thi 


interests of the church; and the congregation 


very reluctantly releases him. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the Church 


of the Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue 


and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., on 
Monday, October 15. ‘‘The Joyous Privilege 
of the Sunday-school Teacher,’’ Rev. Augus- 
tus M. Lord, Providence, R.I.; ‘‘ About 


Sunday-school ‘Teaching,’’ Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, Roxbury. 

The installation service at Arlington 
Street Church, when Rev. Paul Revere 


Frothingham will become the pastor of the 
church, is to take place at 8 o’clock on Sun- 
day evening, October 14. Rev. S. M. 
Crothers will conduct the services. The ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. W. C. Gannett. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot will give the address — 


of welcome, and Mr. John Mason Little the 
address of installation. 


West Roxbury: 
handsome new church building of the First 
Parish in West Roxbury took place on Friday 
evening, October 5. Every seat in the church 
was occupied. A most inspiring sermon was 
given by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, and the 
programme carried out as follows: invoca- 
tion, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. ; quartet; Scripture, Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks, Brighton, Mass; prayer, Rev. E. A. 
Horton, Boston, Mass.; quartet; sermon, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, New York, N.Y.; hymn 
read by Rev. John W. Austin, Dedham, 
Mass. ; delivery of keys for Building Com- 
mittee, Mr. Carleton Keyes; for the parish, 
Prof. Linus Faunce; dedication by minister 


-and people; prayer of dedication, Rev. Frank 


W. Pratt, Wollaston, Mass. ; quartet; greet- 
ing from American Unitarian Association, 
Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary; hymn; 
benediction. The beautiful responsive ser- 
vice of dedication was written for the occa- 
sion by Rev. W. C. Gannett. | 


At the South Congregational Church on 
Sunday evening, October 7, an immense con- 
gregation assembled to witness the ordination 
of Prof. Edward Cummings, associate pastor 
with Dr. Edward Everett Hale. The order 
of service was as follows: organ voluntary; 
anthem, ‘‘While the Earth remaineth,’’ 
Tours; invocation; address; Scripture read- 
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» Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. ; an- 
vem, ‘‘Lovely appear,’’ (sounod; sermon, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.; prayer of 
ination, Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D.; 
mn written by Mr. Samuel Longfellow in 
1846 for the ordination of Dr. E. E. Hale; 
charge, Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D.; right 
hand of fellowship, Rev. Edward Hale; clos- 
ing hymn, by William Cullen Bryant; bene- 
diction, Rev. Edward Cummings. All the 
Unitarian churches of Boston, Cambridge, 
and Brookline were present through their 
ministers and a delegate, as well as several 
other clergymen in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Church of Our Father, Rev. 
-C. A. Langston: The dedication of the new 
Church of Our Father will take place Sunday, 
November 11. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, pres- 
ident of the American Unitarian Association, 
will preach the sermon for the occasion. 

The church has been recently strengthened by 
the addition of twenty-two names to the roll 
_of membership. 


_ Billerica, Mass.—On the evening of Oc- 
tober 1 a pleasant informal reception was 
given at the vestry of the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church as a welcome to the new 
minister and his bride, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar 
S. Wiers. A series of sermons is being 
given by Rev. Mr. Wiers, some of which 
have been from the topics: ‘‘The Unitarian 
Habit of Mind’’: (1) ‘‘Its Negative Aspect’’; 
(2) ‘‘Its Positive Aspect’’; ‘‘Why the Uni- 
tarians do not believe Jesus is God.’’ Other 
sermons in the series will follow. Good work 
is being done in the Sunday-school, and the 
Young People’s Guild is taking up its 
-season’s duties. The Women’s Alliance, 
with its varied branches of work, will begin 
its meetings this month. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. M. F. Ham: A pamphlet directory 
issued by this society gives encouraging an 
nouncements for all church activities. Under 
the aims of the church, we notice it is stated 
that the church ‘‘seeks jrs¢ the truth.’’ It 
purposes ‘‘to overcome evil with good,’’ ‘‘to 
quicken the religious thought, and advocate 
Christian fellowship.’’ It is ten years since 
All Souls’ Church was built, and three years 
since the present pastor began his ministry. 
Steady and most encouraging gains in mem 
bership and influence have marked each suc- 
ceeding year. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—At the Holland 
Unitarian Church the Sunday-school urgently 
needs service books, and would greatly appre- 
ciate the gift of copies of ‘‘The Carol.’’ 
Communications should be addressed to the 
secretary, Miss Jennie DeVries. 


Lynn, Mass.—Samuel B. Stewart: On 
Sunday, October 7, the Unitarian church was 
beautifully decorated, and a very large con- 
gregation was present to congratulate the 
pastor, Rev. Samuel b. Stewart, upon the 
completion of thirty-five years of continuous, 
successful, and productive service as minister 
of this church. In his sermon Mr. Stewart 
‘concisely reviewed the work of his long pas- 
torate, and after the service received the most 
enthusiastic congratulations of his people. 
Only six ministers in the Unitarian denomi- 
nation are now in active charge of parishes 
over which they have presided for more than 
thirty-five years. Rev. S. H. Winkley is 
the senior, having been settled since 1846. 
‘Mr. Stewart is the junior member of this 
honorable company. The expressions of 
gratitude by the members of his congregation 
Sunday indicated the deep spiritual value 
the relationship and the power of the noble 
ligious faith so ably and unwaveringly pro- 


dford, Mass.—Mr. Forbes, the na- 
al president of the Young People’s Re- 
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ligious Union, addressed the Medford Union 
on Sunday evening, October 7. There was a 
good attendance, and the work for the year 
opens auspiciously. 


Newton Centre, Mass. —Regular Sunday 
moming services have been resumed at the 
Unitarian church. Special Sunday evening 
services will be held. The pastor, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, will give a series of 
lectures, copiously illustrated with the stere- 
opticon, as follows: Sundays, 7.30 o’clock, 
October 28, ‘‘Martin Luther and the Refor- 
mation,’’ 90 views; November 25, course on 
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The good work of the Magee Furnace Company is pro- 
verbial ; and we are therefore not surprised to find them in 
the lead in “good works” as well, they having to-day for- 
warded as their contribution to the Galveston Fund $150 
worth of cooking stoves. At their suggestion the various 
stove manufacturers of New England have contributed 
generously to the aid of the Texas sufferers, sending, at the 
request of the Galveston representative here, merchan- 
dise which could be put at once into practical use, rather 
than cash.. 


A Hall-stand Problem.—Every year the furniture 
designers are reducing the size of hall stands to meet the 
demands of the very small hall areas of the average apart- 
ment house. This season they are showing at the Paine 
furniture warerooms on Canal Street some fully equipped 
complete hall stands which are only 19 inches by 14 inches 
on the floor. We show an engraving of one of these clever 
designs in our advertising columns to-day. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN THE 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 


(Rev. Freperic J. GAuLp, Pastor) , 


Leominster, Mass., Oct. 25 and 26, 1900. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Thursday, October 25. 


7.45 P.M. Address by President G. STANLEY HAtt, of 
Clark University. Subject, “Some Principles of 
Bible and Sunday-School Teaching.”’ 


Friday, October 26. 


FoORENOON. 


g.00-10.00 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
James pe Normanopte. D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

10,00-10.15 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

10.15-10.40 A.M. Reading of the Directors’ Annual: Re- 
port. 

10.40-11.15 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

11.15-11.35 A.M. Address by Rev. E. F. Haywarp, 
Marlborough, Mass. Subject, ‘* Spirit and Methods 
of Sunday-School Work.” 

11.35-11.55 A.M. Address by Rev. W. Hanson Pu s- 
FORD, Waltham, Mass. Subject, ‘ Scope of the One 
Topic, Three-grade Lessons.” 

11.55-12.15 P.M. Address by Rev. C. E. St. Jonn, Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Experiencing Religion.” 

12.15-12.45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

12.45-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON. 
2.00-2.30 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transac- 
tion of Unfinished Business, and Other Matters. 
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2.30-3.30 P.M. Three Twenty-minute Addresses : 
1. Rey. T. R. Sticer, New York City. Subject, 
“The Child Mythologist.” 
z. Miss Emig Poutsson, editor Kindergarten Re- 
view. Subject, ‘* Handicapped Childhood.” 
3. Rev. Epwarp Everett Hace, D.D. Subject, 
“Citizenship and the Sunday School.” 
3-30-4.00 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. Speeches 
limited to five minutes each. 
4.00 P.M. Adjournment. 


The hospitality of the Leominster homes is offered for 
the night of Thursday, October 25, to ‘wo only of the three 
delegate members from the contributing churches or 
schools. All friends in attendance will be welcome to the 
collation on Friday noon. Every meeting will be open to 
those interested in Sunday-School work, and all such are 
cordially invited. The full delegation of three persons is 
entitled to votes at all business meetings of the Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the ar- 
rival of trains. 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1900, with all the 
voting powers and usual privileges of such membership ; 
and they will be furnished with cards, which must be filled 
out and returned on Friday forenoon, October 26, as cre- 
dentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates or life 
members, have full privileges in all the exercises except 
the right of discussing business and of voting. 

For information as to trains, see the official time-tables. 
As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a*mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. Sometimes round-trip tickets, 
good for the day, are obtainable at a cheaper price. 


THE address of the San Francisco head- 


quarters hereafter will be the Parrott Building, 825 Market 
Street. This will also be the business office of Rev. George 
W. Stone, field secretary. 


THE address of Miss Emma R. Ross is 
Exeter Chambers, Exeter Street, Back Bay, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Thomas R.Slicer is 
156 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 


D.D., of San Francisco, is 20 Elmwood Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 


Marriages. 


At Barre, 4th inst., by Rey. A. F. Bailey, Orrin D. Burt 
and Georgiana S, Sherman. 

At Lynn, 2d inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Edward A. 
Allen and Harriet A. Tyler, both of Lynn. (San Diego, 
Cal., papers please copy.) 

At Belmont, in the Unitarian church, 2d inst., by Rev. 
Hilary Bygrave, George Lewis Wilson and Adaline Eunice 
Durham, both of Belmont. 

At Washin ton, D.C,, in All Souls’ Church, 2d inst., by 
Rey. George H. Young, of Lawrence, William John Eynon 
and Grace Bryant, both of Washington. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


FAIRS! FAIRS! FAIRS! 
AUTOGRAPH CALENDAR ‘co: 


1901. 


Contains fac-simile autographs with quotations from over 
fifty famous men,—Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, and others. Retail 
rice, 50 cents. Prepaid by mail, 53 cents. Special rates 
or fairs or large orders. Send for sample copy at 
20 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, 
26 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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religion in art, illustrated with 350 views: 
1. ‘*The Shrines and Statues ot Ancient 
Greece’’; 2. December 16, ‘‘Pyramids and 
Temples of Ancient Egypt.’’ 


Pembroke, Mass.—Rev. J. W. Barker: 
On a recent Sunday the congregation of the 
Unitarian church listened to a most interest- 
ing address on Spanish-American life in 
Chile, by Sefiorita Carolina Holman Hin- 
dobro of Boston, Although she is a native- 
born Chilean, she speaks English fluently. 
She is a devoted Unitarian, and is highly 
recommended to Young People’s Religious 
Unions or clubs desiring an entertaining and 
instructive speaker. 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
The pastor and wife have been absent in 
England and Paris during the past two 
months, but have now returned recuperated 
and reinforced. Rev. T. J, Lusk of Boston 
has most acceptably supplied the pulpit dur- 
ing September. The Women’s Alliance has 
met as usual, though feeling the absence of 
their president. Everything points to an ac- 
tive winter. 


St. Paul, Minn.— Unity Church: The in- 
stallation of Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton 
took place on Tuesday evening, October 2. 
The pulpit was surrounded by palms, hy- 
drangeas, and roses. After a hymn by the 
choir, Rev. Robert S. Loring of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., offered the opening 
prayer. The Scripture reading was by Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth of Chicago, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers of the First Church 
(Unitarian) of Cambridge, Mass., formerly 
for seven years minister of the St. Paul 
church, preached the sermon. His text was 
Zech. ii. 1, 2,—‘‘I lifted up mine eyes again, 
and looked, and behold a man with a measur- 
ing line in his hand. Then said I, Whither 
goest thou? And he said unto me, To meas- 
ure Jerusalem, to see what is the breadth 
thereof, and what is the length thereof.’’ 
The sermon was a strong and vivid presenta- 
tion of the need of measure and proportion 
in religious thought and life. A letter of 
greeting was read from the church in Roslin- 
dale, Mass., where Mr. Boynton has been 
pastor for five years. Addresses of welcome 
followed, delivered by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Rev. Alexander MacGregor, and Mr. 
Charles W. Ames, president of the board of 
trustees of Unity Church. The new pastor, 
replying to these addresses, expressed his 
thanks for all the words of welcome. He 
spoke of the present as a time of the greatest 
hopefulness for the liberal religious move- 
ment, both within and without the Unitarian 
fold, and closed with an earnest appeal for 
support in the work of spreading the gospel 
of spiritual freedom. After the service Mr. 
and Mrs. Boynton were given a very warm 
personal welcome by the people present. In 
the large congregation the liberal ministers 
of this section, both Unitarian and Univer- 
salist, were well represented. ‘The new pas- 
torate begins most auspiciously, with full 
confidence on the part of the people that the 
best traditions of Unity Church are to be 
maintained, and its influence as the oldest 
church of our faith in the North-west widened 
and strengthened. 


Winchester, Mass.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union opened its season with a 
well-attended meeting on Sunday evening, 
October 7. The speakers were Mr. Frederick 
Melcher of Newton Centre and Miss Homer, 
the national secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Their subject was ‘‘A 
Forward Look.’’ 


North Middlesex Conference.—The at- 
tractiveness of the Unitarian gospel, when 
clearly and earnestly proclaimed, was evident 
at Pepperell on Wednesday, October 3, at the 
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sixty-ninth session of this conference. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole told of ‘*The Gains of Re- 
ligion in the Century’’; Rev. Charles E. St. 
John outlined and inspirited ‘‘A Missionary 
Church’’; and Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, 
‘*Woman’s Work in the Church.’’ The 
church was crowded to overflowing with a 
sympathetic and edified congregation, and 
church life in Pepperell gained a fresh in- 
terest. 

The other speakers were Mr. A. W. 
Sawyer, Rev. Messrs. Charles T. Billings, 
William C. Brown, G. C. Wright, Herbert 
Mott, L. H. Buckshorn, William F. Furnian, 
I. F. Porter, and Mrs. Brewer. Rev. S. E. 
Yates conducted an impressive devotional 
service, with ‘‘Reverence’’ as his theme. 

The ladies of the First Parish served an 
excellent dinner in the town hall, to which 
Rev. H. W. Smith invited the assembled 
delegates. Rev. George S, Shaw said grace. 

The Committee for the Nomination of Offi- 
cers for the ensuing year presented the fol- 
lowing ticket, and it was elected: Hon. 
Frank A. Patch of Boxboro, president; Hon. 
Harvey L. Whiting of Wilton, Mrs. Frederic 
T. Greenhalge of Lowell, Rev. Joshua 
Young, D.D., of Groton, vice-presidents ; 
Rev. George C. Wright of Lowell, secretary ; 
Mr. Charles H, Coburn of Lowell, treasurer. 
The Prudential Committee consists of Rev. 
Granville Pierce, Chelmsford; Rev. J. W. 
Roberts, Ayer; Rev. L. H. Buckshorn, West- 
ford; Rev. William F. Furman, Wilton; 
Miss Georgiana Boutwell, Groton; and Rev. 
H. H. Mott, Nashua. The Sunday-school 
Committee igs Charles A. Chamberlain, West- 
ford; Miss Sarah F. White, Littleton; Rev. 
J. S. Moulton, Stow; Mrs. William F. 
Heald, Pepperell; Rev. S. E. Yates, Mil- 
ford. The Missionary Committee is Rev. 
Charles T. Billings, Lowell; Rev. William 
Brown, Tyngsboro; Rev. George S. Shaw, 
Ashby; Rev. William C, Brown, Littleton; 
Miss Eliza Babbitt, Westford; Mrs. Kate E. 
Hazen, Shirley. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented a 
resolution, which was adopted, urging the 
churches of the Conference to a generous sup- 
port of the American Unitarian Association 
during the present year. The Missionary 
Committee presented a letter from the New 
England Field Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, voicing the New Eng- 
land Missionary Council, urging missionary 
work on the part of the local conferences. 
The letter was referred back to the Missionary 
Committee of the Conference, and a collec- 
tion taken for such work. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the First Parish of Pepperell 
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Educational. 


Hackley School, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly _charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. It will open October, | 
1900, with a strong, 08 of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. ‘The school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and perk, soo feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views, y 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve pees of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D. hog ho LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. James Dz Normanpisz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees, Wuitii1AM C, CoLvLar, Head Master. 

ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


Massacuuserts, Sourn Byrixip. 


UMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


$ big HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. sth year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision of a home school, 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality, Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
alumni. 48th year begins Sept. 19. _Head masters: 
Frank Hoyt ood, A.B. (Haevard’. Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


PERRY 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 


Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal 


The school opens October 1. Ad- 
dress Mrs. PERRY, or call, after Septem- 
ber 4, between 10 and 3 o’clock. 
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its acceptable hospitality. To the 
eakers of the day a vote of thanks was 
passed. It was the first time the new secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association 
has been before this conference. He readily 
established himself in the confidence of the 
congregation. 

The next session of the conference is to be 
held by invitation of the society at Milford, 
the session following that by invitation of 
‘the society at Groton. It is customary in 
this conference to have the society which 
entertains the conference arrange the pro- 
gramme to meet its special needs and condi- 
tions, and to advance the interests of the 
denomination. Therefore, the president in- 
vited the Milford and Groton societies to 
express their preferences. 


The Lithia Springs Fund. 


Again I wish to report progress in my special 
effort to add to the Lithia Springs Fund, which, 
as is well known, is in charge of a special com- 
mittee of which I am not a member : — 


Previously reported......-..0 seer cece cee eeee cess $1,187.00 
tr Mrs. W. W. Blackmar ..-. ses. esse cesses 25,00 
1. Eleanor T. Brooks.....++10s cere cevecees 30.00 
2. The ‘In His Name Club,” Church of 

the Messiah, New York, additional.. 5.00 

ay S.A. ¥.? 1.00 

3. “A friend” .50 

BU, Pie secass 10.00 

6. Albert Pfeiffer......... 50 
8. Parish Union, First Congregational 

Parish, Milton, Mass......+-+++ eeeees 25.00 

8. Miss J. F. Dow.... ceccoe vevce: evvevece 5.00 

$1,290.50 


Much more is needed before this fund is com- 
pleted. I very much hope that the money will 
be sent in without its becoming necessary to 
make more elaborate appeals or call a public 
meeting. CHARLES E, St. JOHN, 

Sec’y A. U. A. 


Pere and Chere. 


Russia has appointed three lady doctors to 
its army medical corps. 


One of the most interesting features of 
Manila industrial life is the wonderful skill 
of its lapidaries and gem-setters. These are 
the women of the population, whose tastes 
and workmanship have far surpassed the 
powers of the men. 


Mr. L. M. Loomis, the California ornithol- 
ogist, who has been studying the question of 
bird migration on the Pacific Coast, concludes 
that those which he has observed shape their 
course by landmarks, and possess no mysteri- 
ous faculty for determining direction. 


The spectacle of the ibis thoroughly do- 
mesticated on a pool within the city limits 
of Los Angeles is suggestive of the mild 
winters of that region, as the ibis is a tropi- 
cal bird. These birds were introduced sev- 
eral years ago, and live there perfectly con- 
tented. 


In a Japanese house, with no furniture, no 
carpets, no bric-d-brac, no mirrors, picture- 
frames, or glasses to be cared for, no stoves 
or furnaces, no windows to wash, a large part 
of the cooking done outside, and no latest 
styles to be imitated in clothing, the amount 
of work to be done by women is considerably 
diminished.—Gir/s and Women of Japan. 


Great Britain is either building or has re- 
cently completed eighteen first-class battle- 
ships, ten armored cruisers, seven other large 
cruisers, and fifty smaller vessels. The Ger- 
man ‘‘Fleet Bill’’ calls for $10,000,000 a 
year for the next twenty years for new ships, 
and the French government is planning to 
spend $150,000,000 for naval construction 


_ during the next seven years. 
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who engages 
her genius with the 
cooking ability of the 
MAGEE knows cook- 
ing bliss. Shes hap- 


py. For the MAGEE 

reinforces her skill. 
BuiiF to out cook 

all other cookers. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


MAHER S OF. THE 


MOUS PACEE HEATERS AV2 RANGES. 
32-38 UNION ST, BOSTON. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 


edges. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
272 Congress Street, 


 ——————————— 

Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every pe in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 


Boston. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 
“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. ; 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1. Back Again to Work. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1, Songs in Exile, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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Dleasantrics. OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS “wew 


«A the addition of new tops, 
which we furnish. Feathers 
curled while you wait, without 
removing from hat, CALL 
or send for our catalogue and 
A Price list, and learn how easily 
\ and quickly all such work can 
be done, no matter in what 
part of theU.S.you may reside. 
H. METHOT, 
Feather Dresser & Dyer, 
53N Temple Pl., Boston, Mass. 


The latest 
GOLD Productions in 
AND Fine Jewelry 
and in 


SILVER Wedding and 


Family Silver 


FOSTER & CO. 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


Brown: ‘‘I understand that Senator Green 
wanted you to act as his private secretary. ’’ 
Simmonsz ‘‘He did; but I wouldn’t accept 
the position, because I should have to sign 
everything Green, per Simmons, ’’—Z xchange. 


Butler: ‘*There’s a man below to see you, 
sir.’’ Mayberry: ‘‘What did you tell him?’’ 
Butler: ’‘I told him you told me, if it was a 
lady, to say you were in, and, if it was a 
man, to say you were out.’’ Mayberry: 
‘What did he say then?’’ Butler: ‘‘He 
said to tell you he was a lady.’’—Harvarad 
Lampoon. 


According to the story, three French boys 
were studying a volume of Shakespeare in 
their own tongue, their task being to render 
portions of it into English. When they came 
to Hamlet’s famous soliloquy, ‘‘To be or 
not to be,’’ their respective translations were 
as follows: (1) ‘‘To was or not to am’’; 
(2) ‘‘To were or is to not’’; (3) ‘‘To should 
or not to will.’’—Harper’s Young People. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELER 
REFLECTORS 


Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady was once 
driving across the country with a bishop and 
discussing the nature of the soul. It was a 
very dark night. In the middle of the 
bishop’s exposition the wagon took a wild 
plunge, and there was acrash. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, gents,’’ said the driver, ‘‘I was so 
interested in hearin’ the little man discussin’ 
my immortal soul, which I hardly ever 
knowed that I had one before, that I clean 
forgot where we was, and drove you plump 
into the ditch.’’ 


Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, was once trying a case in the city 
court which involved the liability of a pro- 
vision dealer for unwholesome pork. The 
point at issue turned upon trichinosis. The 
most interested auditor was an old court 
officer, who listened to all the arguments, 
especially to those of the general. ‘‘Oh, 
but that was an instructive spache, general. 
Oi knew that pigs were unhealthy animals, 
but I never knew they had tricky noses be- 
fore.’’—Green Bag. 


A Valuable Help.—Teacher: ‘‘In what 
year was the battle of Waterloo fought?’’ 
Pupil: ‘‘I don’t know.’’ Teacher: ‘‘It’s 
simple enough, if you only would learn how 
to cultivate artificial memory. Remember 
the twelve apostles. Add half their number 
to them. That’s eighteen. Multiply by one 
hundred. That’s 1800. Take the twelve 
apostles again. Adda quarter of their num- 
ber to them. That’s fifteen. Add to what 
you've got. That’s 1815. That’s the date. 
Quite simple, you see, to remember dates, if 
you will only adopt my system. ’’— Zravellers’ 
Record. 


Two of the best known citizens of Montana 
are Dan Fleury and Dave Davenport. Both 
belong to the sporting fraternity, and are old- 
timers. Of late Fleury has been troubled 
with rheumatism, and last winter went down 
to the Hot Springs of Arkansas. When he 
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UNDER AUSPICES OF 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associati 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Oct. I to Oct. 27, 1900. 


10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily. 


The famous PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 


Victor Herbert, leader, with 50 trained musicians, a sensa: 

tion in the musical line, Oct. 15 to 20, 12 Grand Concerts. 
Reserved Seats must be obtained at Paul Revere entrance. — 

Specially designed Souvenir Spoons, 

Representing Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Herbert. The 
first 500 ladies purchasing admission tickets are given three — 
of these spoons, the second 500 two, the third 500 one 
each. 3,000 spoons given away daily. 


Admission, 25 Cents. 


New England Mutual — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Dec. gid hc ghia 
PAB TITIES ee ee 


. $2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. . 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Examine all—then decide on a“ WHEELER.”” Over roo styles. Thousands 
in use for all purposes. 
Oil, gas or electricity. 


send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., No, 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. CH URC H ES 


Ivers & Ponp PiANos 


On Trial at our Expense 


Made for Churches especially. 
State your needs, and 


LIGHT 


‘ 


YOU can try an Ivers & Ponp 
Piano in your own home without 
risk and at our expense anywhere 

in the United States where no dealer 
sells them. Strictly first-class. Re- 
quire less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos. 266 
purchased by the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, the largest Col- 
lege of Music in the World, and over 
500 Ivers & Ponp Pianos used in 


_ two hundred of the leading colleges 


and institutions of learning in the 
United States. Catalogue and valu- 
Old 
pianos taken in exchange. 


3 > eaSY Payments. oe 


returned last spring to his former haunts, he a oN ; ‘ 
A small cash payne _ ‘monthly payments extending over three years 
° 
: 


missed Davenport, and inquired as to his 
whereabouts. ‘‘Dave is so old that he can’t 
see the spots on the cards any more,’’ re- 
marked the keeper of the leading resort in 
Helena. ‘‘So he quit playing, and got re- 
ligion.’’? ‘*What church?’ inquired Fleury. 
‘* Unitarian, ’’ answered the gambler. ‘‘ Well, ’’ 
remarked Fleury, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Dave always 
did hunt for an easy ford!’’—Z xchange. 


edi LARPETS 


secure one of our pianos, © pianos for trial in your home, even though you 
live three thousand miles aw. —_;uarantee satisfaction, or piano is returned to 
us at our expense for railway. hts both ways. A personal letter containing — 
special prices and full description of our easy payment plans free upon application, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
65 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTOK ST. 


AT MANU-= 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


